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LIVESTOCK MARKET 


A GOOD NAME FOR THE 


LIVESTOCK MAN TO KNOW— 
DENVER Means — Greater Profits 


@ DENVER is the logical outlet for the Inter- 
mountain West's Livestock because of its 
Dominant Location— 


@ DENVER is a thrifty word for the Livestock 
Growers who seek to cut handling costs, 
because Denver saves time—manpower— 
money— 


@ DENVER’S 60 years of efficient service to the 
Livestock Industry means that Denver was 
doing a job BEFORE the war—is doing a 
job DURING the war—and will be help- 


ing you in your marketing AFTER the 
war— 


@ DENVER’S proximity to the West Coast 
Markets opens new fields for Denver's 
packers—This fact means greater prices 
for the grower all year— 


DENVER 


IS A GOOD NAME FOR YOU 
TO KNOW AND TO REMEMBER! 
































SWARP TALK WHILE 
SHEARING SHEEP 





Say Jim—ever hear ’bout the feller who 
courted a real plump gal? Her waist was 
like one of Daniel Webster’s arguments 
—you just couldn’t get around it. 


: Aterrible dilemma, Bill—what did he do? 


a 


o? 


ey, 


BILL: Took it up with the Safeway people — 
they're experts at reducing wastes. 
JIM: Bill, you’re killing me! What happened ? 
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BILL: Very sad! He forgot the Safeway method 
aims to get rid of all wastes entirely. 
The gal got so slim she won a Hollywood 
contract — and so he lost her. 


: Get serious, Bill—what is this Safeway 
method all about? 


BILL: The Safeway idea is distribution without 
waste. They cut out the unnecessary costs 
in between us and the consumers. Those 
savings help us get a bigger share of the 
money consumers pay for our product. 


























BILL: Fact of the matter is, Jim—this business- 
like Safeway method is a real friend to the 
rancher and farmer. 

JIM: I agree with you, Bill. They’re nice to 
deal with, too . . . always square when 
they buy our lambs. 








ee producers want 
help in moving a surplus. 
We Safeway people are glad 
to help whenever we can. 


You may recall some of our 
‘*Farmer-Consumer Cam- 
paigns”? that moved large 
quantities of such surplus 
products as peaches, prunes, 
eggs, lamb, beef, and other farm products. 

Here recently when eggs began to pile up, we went 
to work—with ads, big displays in our stores, large 
purchases. The egg producers tell us it helped plenty. 

All surpluses are moved at a fair price to the 
growers...our Safeway customers save money... we 
make our regular profit. Everybody benefits, every time. 


SAFEWAY Ghoti" Sore” 


INVITATION: Over a third of all Safeway store 
customers are farm folks. We'd like you to see 
why. Trade one full month at your Safeway 
grocer...and compare what you save! : 
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WINTER GRAZING and ordinary range feeds 
often fail to supply many of the essential vita- 
mins needed to build up ewes for the job of 
producing sturdy lambs and plenty of milk 
after lambing. That’s why Ful-O-Pep Range 
Breeder Cubes are fortified with nature’s rich- 
est vitamin combination—a Vitamin Boost 
derived from fresh, tender cereal grasses— 
along with other vitamin-rich sources. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES are excel- 
lently adapted for range feeding. This feed 
offers an appetizing variety of carbohydrate 
sources to help promote body heat and en- 
ergy and thus help build heavy, dense fleeces. 
And essential vitamins, minerals and pro- 
teins contribute to bone, muscle, blood and 
reproduction strength. .Order your supply 
today. For more details send your name 
and address to 


Rich Vitamin Benefits 
in Ful-0-Pep Cubes 


STURDY LAMBS 
. Milk Aplenty 


help build 








The Cutting Chute 


THE COVER 


“In the New Mexico Hills,” used o:: the 
cover this month, was photographed b_ the 
Soil Conservation Service. It accompanies 
the article on wool improvement wor jp 
that state, which appears in this issue under | 
the title, “Wool Research Hits Jackpot,’ 
This article is the second in a series about 
interesting angles to the sheep industry in 
the western states. The first on the Texas 
sheep business appeared in the Decernber, 
1944, Wool Grower. 


Shearing Bulletin 













THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, DEPT C-76, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

















HAMPSHIRE 


Hampshire rams have _ proven 
themselves the best cross on na- 
tive western ewes in producing 
market lambs. Feeders every- 
where prefer crossbred Hamp- 
shire lambs. Increase your pound- 
age. Improve your outlet. Up 
your profits in the sheep business. 
Use Hampshire rams. 

For information booklet and breeders list 

Write 
THE AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72 Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 








ATTENTION! 
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Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 











‘Testing Anti-Foot-and-Mouth 








“In the Interest of Better Shearing,” js 
the title of a bulletin issued last year by the 
California Wool Growers’ Association, 
Authored by J. F. Wilson, it shows in pic- 
tures how good shearing should be done to 
avoid second cuts, which may place the 
fleece in the “clothing” instead of the 
“combing” class, and other factors that low- 
er the value of the clip. 



































Disease Vaccine 













At the suggestion of the British Gov- 
ernment, the Argentine Ministry of Agri- 
culture is testing out a vaccine for foot- 
and-mouth disease originally prepared in 
England. Argentina’s agricultural publi- 
cation, ‘‘La Res,” issued on January 5 of 
this year says that some 10,000 animals in 
different parts of the country are being 
tested, and the experiments indicate that 
the “procedure constitutes a means of pro- 
tection against the disease.” 







Bounties Paid in Utah 


From October 15, 1948, when Utah's 
bounty law went into effect, up to January 
20, 1945, according to Secretary James A. 
Hooper of the Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, a total of $115,376 had been paid out 
in bounties and 20,735 predators had been 
accounted for. 


Livestock Shipping Guide 


The Traffic Department in the Union 
Pacific Railroad has recently published a 
new “Livestock Shipping Guide and Direc- 
tory,” which contains a summary of live 
stock tariffs and information designed to 
help both railroad representatives and live- 
stock shippers in handling transportation 
problems. Requests for this publication 
should be addressed to Earle G. Reed, Gen- 
eral Livestock Agent, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Venezuela to Improve Her Livestock 


Around 2,000 head of sheep, cattle, horses 
and hogs have been purchased in the United 
States within recent months by the Vene- 
zuelan Department of Agriculture for the 
purpose of improving the breeds of live 
stock in that country. While some of the 
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three breeds of sheep included in the pur- 
chase came from the Northwest, the bulk of 
the livestock, it is reported, were bought in 
Texas, on account of the similarity of range 
and climatic conditions in that state and 
in the livestock areas of Venezuela. That 
other South American countries may follow 
Venezuela in experimental work with live- 
stock from the United States following the 
war has been predicted by Dr. Gustavo Riv- 
as, sheep veterinarian, and Dr. Matrin de 
Moya, head of the Animal Husbandry Divis- 
ion of the Venezuelan Department of Agri- 
culture, who have been handling recent pur- 
chases for their government. 


Large Audiences See Meat Board Film 


A total of 1,040 audiences in every sec- 
tion of the country aggregating 100,994 
persons attended shows of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board’s new sound mo- 
tion picture, “A Way to A Man’s Heart,” 
during the month of January, and the 250 
prints of the film were also solidly booked 
for February. 


Peanut Wool 


The Imperial Chemical Industries’ labora- 
tories of London have recently broadcast 
the fact that a new woollike fiber made from 
ground peanuts is being processed. “Ardil,” 
as the new staple fiber is termed, looks like 
wool, feels like wool and, like wool, retains 
the capacity to. absorb a certain percentage 
of body moisture without losing its pro- 
tective warmth, according to the I. C. I. It 
is also claimed that it blends with wool, cot- 
ton and silk. 


Chain Supplies 


Limited supplies of harness chains, wag- 
on chains, cow ties, tie outs, halter chains, 
and log chains under one-half inch are being 
made available to the farm trade between 
February 14, and June 30, 1945, as a result 
of an announcement of Direction 2 to Prior- 
ities Regulation 19 by the War Production 
Board. While the quotas established for 
the production of these chains are slightly 
less than those fixed for the second half of 
1944, the W. P. B. states that they represent 
the maximum possible*in view of the heavy 
military requirements. 


Farm Machinery Production Lags 


Production of farm machinery exclusive 
of wheel tractors, repair parts and attach- 
ments, for the last six months of 1944 was 
22.9 per cent behind the scheduled program 
for that period. Production of wheel-type 
tractors is close to schedule and it is expect- 
ed that this program will be almost fully 
met. Over 103 million dollars’ worth of re- 
pair parts was scheduled for production 
during the last half of 1944 and close to 97 
million dollars’ worth was actually pro- 
duced. 

Failure to meet schedules is caused by 
manpower shortages and difficulty in get- 
ting certain materials, such as malleable 
and gray iron castings. 


Farm Slaughterers 


Farmers who raise livestock and are per- 
mitted to slaughter such livestock without 
&@ permit under War Food Administration 
regulations may consume in their own 
households the resulting meat without re- 
porting or paying points to O.P.A. 
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Another billion dollar 





Miehway program 





N thinking about work after the 

war, don’t overlook the 230,000 
miles of steel “highways” which 
the railroads have built and main- 
tain at their own expense. These 
“highways” provide jobs for more 
than a quarter of a million men 
working on construction and main- 
tenance of tracks and roadway— 
jobs for more than a million other 
railroad workers — besides still 
other thousands in the mines, the 
mills and the forests where road- 
way materials and supplies are 


produced. 


More than that—the railroads pay 
real taxes on these “highways,” not 
for their own special benefit, but 
for the support of schools and 
other general services, including 






















public highways and streets. 


After the last war, between 1920 
and 1930, the railroads spent more 
than four billion dollars for im- 
provements on these “highways,” 
and in addition more than three- 
and-a-half billion dollars for bet- 
terments in equipment. After this 
war, a similar program will be 
required. 

So there’s another highway pro- 
gram which could make a lot of 
postwar jobs, and which needs no 
more than a public policy of treat- 
ing all forms of commercial trans- 
portation alike—letting each one 
pay its own way, which includes 
the payment of the general taxes 
upon which governmental services 
depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
AU United for liclary 
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However, since the inception of the meat 
rationing program, O.P.A. has required 
that farmers who sell or make gifts of any 
amount of rationed meat they produce must 
collect ration points from the person to 
whom they transfer the meat. The same 
requirement is applicable to butter, lard 
and other rationed foods they produce. 


Farm sales or other transfers of rationed 
meat, if they do not exceed 6,000 pounds a 
year, must be reported monthly on O.P.A. 
Form R-1609 (Revised), and the ration 
points collected must be turned over to the 
local War Price and Rationing Board. 


If a farmer sells livestock to a person 
and then slaughters it for him, the farmer 
must collect points for the meat resulting 
from the slaughter. The farmer must in- 
clude the pounds and the point value of such 
transactions in his monthly report on 
R-1609 (Revised). 


Embargoes On Interstate Shipments 


The California Wool Grower for Febru- 
ary 20 reports serious delays in the trans- 
portation of sheep and lambs; also that 
there was an embargo in recent weeks on 
shipments of wool out of San Francisco, 
and suggests that additional embargoes 
may occur as a result of the manpower 
shortage and the necessity of moving war 
freight. 


Low Farm Mortgage Debt 


The Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration announced early in February 
that the farm mortgage debt of the country 
is the lowest in 30 years and that much of 
the reduction is due to repayments to the 
12 federal land banks and to the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, which handle 
Commissioner loans. Despite the fact that 
the volume of land banks and Commissioner 
loans closed in 1944 was the largest since 
1936, totaling $105,292,000, for every dollar 
borrowed more than 3% dollars was repaid 
on loans made in prior years, which reduced 
the volume of loans outstanding about 17 
per cent in the year. 


Set-Aside Raised on Utility Beef 


Effective February 11 the set-aside on 
utility grade beef from federally inspected 
plants was placed at 70 per cent instead of 
the former 50 per cent. Exempt from the 
increased set-aside percentage are the states 
of Oregon, California, and Washington, 
which remain at 50 per cent. The reason 
for the set-aside is to obtain more beef for 
canning, and those three states are exempt 
because canning facilities to handle any 
added percentage are not available. (WFO 
75.2, amendment 19.) 


Shearing Crew 


E. J. Pina, 228 West Third, Mesa, Ari- 
zona, has a 12- or 14-man machine shearing 
crew. Mr. Pina will have completed his 
work in Arizona by March 15 and is willing 
to go into localities in the North to shear. 
Contact him at this address if you are in- 
terested. 
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Our Industry 


Stock Sheep Decline 


TH Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics reports, “The drop in sheep 


® numbers during 1944 was the largest 


in any year of this century.” (See ar- 
ticle this issue) 

The fact that abnormal liquidation 
has been taking place in the sheep in- 
dustry is common knowledge to those 
close to the industry. It is difficult, 
however, to reconcile the fact that the 
drop in 1944 is the largest in any year 
of this century, as a study of other sta- 
tistics does not seem to establish this 
fact. 

The facts available from cost of pro- 
duction studies and other statistics 
show the percentage of death losses of 
stock sheep in 1944 to be about the 
same as in 1943. There was no increase 
in the farm slaughter of sheep in 1944. 
Slaughter of sheep under federal in- 
spection in 1944 was 1,283,000 head, or 
26 per cent, less than in 1943. Sheep 
slaughter represented 16.5 per cent of 
total federally inspected slaughter in 
1944 as compared to 21 per cent in 1943, 
and total federally inspected slaughter 
of sheep and lambs in 1943 was 7 per 
cent greater than 1944. 

The point of this seemingly needless 
discussion is to call attention to the fact 
that the B.A.E. and other government 
agencies, because of their failure to 
recognize the severe liquidation when 
it was taking place, have forced the in- 
dustry’s continued liquidation because 
relief was considered unnecessary. 

It is the considered opinion of mem- 
§ bers of the industry that even the pres- 
ent indicated 1945 (preliminary) num- 
ber of stock sheep of 41,315,000 is too 
high. This number would have been 
about in line for stock sheep January 
1, 1944, as will be borne out by the do- 
mestic wool production for 1944. Under 
the C.C.C. wool purchase program, a 
fairly accurate accounting of domestic 
shorn wool will be available. This will 
force government statisticians to face 
the actual conditions, a situation which 
they are apparently trying to adjust by 
the release of the preliminary 1945 
stock sheep figures. 

The statement that substantial liqui- 
dation has been taking place in the 
sheep industry has been constantly 
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brought to the attention of the W.F.A., 
the O.P.A., and the B.A.E., since early 
1943. Representations of the sheep in- 
dustry that liquidation was taking place 
at the rate of 15 per cent, in some locali- 
ties higher, and others lower, has been 
held to be fantastic by the reporting 
agencies, as is evidenced by their re- 
ports. 

Even though the damage already 
done cannot be corrected now, the wool 
purchase program is assisting to dis- 
close the true picture of what is hap- 
pening to the industry and the liquida- 
tion which is taking place. 


Costs of Production 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has released its estimated costs of pro- 
duction of wool, sheep, and lambs in 
1944. The complete release is pub- 
lished in full in this issue. 


It will be recalled that the National 
Wool Growers Association started 
work on cost of production studies in 
1940. Due to the fact that the Farm 
Credit Administration refused to give 
the Association access to the figures 
necessary, the work was stopped. West- 
ern Senators and Congressmen request- 
ed the U.S. Tariff Commission to make 
a study of costs of production of wool, 
sheep, and lambs. This, the Commis- 
sion has done in a very unbiased and 
satisfactory manner. 


It is interesting to note that in 1944 
a total of 1,038 separate units were 
studied and combined. This should 
give a better cross section of the in- 
dustry than a smaller number. This 
may eliminate some of the objections 
of the Office of Price Administration. 


Briefly, the study shows that the 
1,038 operators taken as an average lost 
money in 1944; that when interest is 
paid, and a 5 per cent return is figured 
on ranch equity and sheep investment, 
the loss amounted to $1.22 per head. 
The 5 per cent imputed interest is fig- 
ured in the study as a reasonable re- 
ward for the investment in the indus- 
try. Actually the hazards of the in- 
dustry warrant a much higher rate of 
return. 


A study of this kind by an unbiased 
government agency has many advan- 


tages to the industry: (1) The study 
provides a yardstick by which other 
operators may compare their opera- 
tions; (2) it furnishes a clear, concise, 
unbiased picture of the sheep industry 
to the other government agencies. 

It is hoped that the Bureau of Agri-- 
cultural Economics and the Research 
Division of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration will make use of the study. 


Lamb 


Lamb and sheep prices have shown 
considerable strength lately, as is usual 
at this time of the year. With the same 
competitive situation remaining, the 
contemplated shortage of fat slaughter 
stock, and increased consumer demand, 
a good market should continue for milk 
fat lambs as well as fed lambs for the 
entire season. 

How demand will be permitted to 
operate is dependent on what rationing 
authorities do. Under present condi- 
tions with approximately 30 red points 
a month per person, 24 points for but- 
ter, higher and more points on beef, 
high point values on pork and lamb, it 
is difficult to determine whether lambs 
will be permitted to move at the now 
higher prices. 

Rationing no doubt should be used to 
distribute a product in which the de- 
mand exceeds the supply in any local- 
ity, but rationing should not be used to 
force distribution of a product to an 
entirely different area. This should be 
controlled by price differentials which 
would move the product. 

Imagine a condition where ration 
points on certain cuts of meat are so 
high the particular cut will not move. 
This cut therefore is a drug on the mar- 
ket, and yet may be a highly desirable 
cut of meat. The processor, because 
there are not sufficient points in his 
locality, must transport this processed 
meat a thousand miles to dispose of it. 
The processor pays the freight on the 
meat, but this cost, the same as all oth- 
er costs, must ultimately be borne by 
the livestock produced. In this case, 
rationing is used illegally. Conditions 
of this sort do exist. 

F. E. Mollin, executive secretary of 
the American National Livestock As- 
sociation, places the responsibility for 
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LIVESTOCK SALES NOT BANNED 


All events in which livestock is for 
sale will be exempted from the travel 
ban of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, according to press state- 
ments on March 1, though the official 
ruling on the matter had not been 
issued at that time by the War Com- 
mittee on Conventions. Included in the 
exemption will be livestock sales, auc- 
tions, and shows in which all the stock 
is offered for sale. Events of this class 
actually relieve the transportation 
burden because, by having the ani- 
mals concentrated at one point, they 
make it unnecessary for individual 
parties to travel over wide areas to 
make their purchases. 





the recent scare reports on meat short- 
ages where it properly belongs. He 
says, “The responsibility of the de- 
crease this year to the estimated 22.375 
billion pounds rests squarely with the 
administration. Meat production has 
increased up to this time in spite of, and 
not because of, government regulation. 
The arbitrary attitude of O.P.A. rela- 
tive to price ceilings, insisting that pro- 
ducers and feeders absorb the increased 
cost of production without any adjust- 
ment of ceiling prices as provided in 
the law itself, increased regulations 
and regimentation have so confused 
the entire livestock and meat industry 
that it could throw up its hands in de- 
spair. It is too late to take any sub- 
stantial steps to avert the critical scar- 
city situation that confronts us for the 
next six months. It is not too late to 
plan intelligently for increased meat 
production during the winter of 1945- 
46, provided that we have reasonably 
good feed production during the com- 
ing growing season.” 


Wool 


Reports continue that handler activ- 
ity in signing of the 1945 wool clip is 
very energetic; competition seems to be 
brisk in most areas of the West. 

It is reported that advances are being 
made both with and without interest. 
The handling charge has been desig- 
nated at one and one-half cents per 
grease pound for lots over 5,000 pounds. 
In some instances the maximum of one 
and three-fourths cents per grease 
pound has been charged or indicated 
by other handlers, 
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Reports indicate that wool manu- 
facturers as a whole continue to prefer 
foreign wools in the manufacture of 
government orders. The price differ- 
ential, conversion costs or something 
must be out of line. Perhaps the pros- 
pect of contract termination is one of 
the big reasons for the preference. 


The Defense Supplies . Corporation 
wool stockpile is down to approximate- 
ly 84 million pounds, and this consists 
of wool not suitable for manufacture in 
this country. It would seem proper 
procedure to sell this wool abroad and 
move it out of the country as rapidly as 
possible. As long as it remains here 
someone will always have the idea that 
further exchange with the United 
Kingdom stockpile in this country is 
desirable. 

J.M. J. 





Basque Herders 


Importation for Temporary 
Periods Permitted 


HEEPMEN interested in getting 
Basque herders should contact 
their regional immigration offices for 
information on how to submit applica- 
tions for their entry to the State De- 
partment, according to Senator Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney (Wyoming). In a wire 
to the National Association on Febru- 
ary 3, the Senator said: 


Commissioner Carusi of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service advis- 
es me that he is “certain State De- 
partment as well as this service (Im- 
migration and Naturalization) would 
entertain favorably applications from 
ranchers or an association represent- 
ing them for the importation for a 
temporary period of Basques as sheep- 
herders under a waiver of the alien 
contract laws.” Regional immigration 
offices at Denver and elsewhere will 
advise interested parties or an associa- 
tion representing them of how to sub- 
mit an application. 


Last year a number of these herders 
were imported and are now at work in 
several of the states. This year, also, 
the Kern County Wool Growers As- 
sociation of California is handling the 
importation of herders for some of its 
members. Sheepmen desiring these 
Basque herders are required to ad- 
vance sufficient money to cover their 
transportation, bonds, etc. 


Petition to Reinstate 
Wool Rate Study Denied 


Filing of Formal Complaint 
To Be Considered 


HE Interstate Commerce Commis. 

sion on February 5 denied the pe. 
tition to reinstate Docket 28863, Rates 
on Wool and Mohair, in the following 
order: 


Upon consideration of petitions of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the | 
War Food Administration, of numerous or. 
ganizations of wool growers and marketers, 
and of the Public Utilities Commission of 
Idaho, to reinstate this proceeding, and of 
a petition of the Department of Agriculture 
and the War Food Administration for per. 
mission to file a reply to the reply of the 
railroads to their original petition: 

It is ordered, that the petition for per. 
mission to file a reply to the reply be de. 
nied, and that the petitions for reinstitv- 
tion of the proceeding be denied without 
prejudice to the filing of a formal com- 
plaint. 


To consider the filing of a formal 
complaint, President Winder has called 
a meeting of the Association commit- 
tee on freight rates composed of Dr. H. 
C. Gardiner, Montana, chairman; John 
Reed, Wyoming; A. C. Allen, Colorado; 
J. A. Hooper, Utah; Vestel Askew, 
Texas; W. P. Wing, California; and 
Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel, for 
March 15 at the Association offices in § 
Salt Lake City. 





Ammunition Released 


FSSENTIAL types of civilian ammv- § 

nition have been released for ranch- 
ers, farmers, and law enforcement 
agencies under an amendment to Di- 
rection 1 to Limination Order L-286, 
which froze all stocks of civilian am- 
munition and prohibited its manufac- 
ture after January 1, 1945. As a result 
of the announcement on January 20, 
shotgun shells and rimfire ammunition 
were made available in all of the states 
and the Territory of Alaska, and cen- 
ter-fire rifle ammunition in the states 
of Arizona, California, Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming, and the 
Territory of Alaska. The amended di- 
rection also provides that center-fire 
pistol ammunition in .38 and 45 
caliber may be sold in all of the states 
and the Territory of Alaska in order 
to meet the requirements of law en- 
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forcement agencies. The amendment, 
however, expires on April 30, 1945. 

O.C.R. officials said that the supply 
was expected to be adequate for the 
lambing and calving seasons in the 
West and for the spring requirements 
of agricultural communities in all of 
the states. However, rigid enforcement 
of restrictions is expected to take place 
on account of the scarcity of the supply 
of ammunition. The master order 
(L-286) sets the quotas that may be 
sold to essential users. Farmers and 
ranchers are allowed quarterly: 25 
shotgun shells; 40 center-fire rifle cart- 
ridges or 50 rounds of the kind ordi- 
narily packaged 50 to the box; and 
100 22-caliber rim-fire cartridges. These 
quotas are procured by the essential 
users on signing the certificate set forth 
in the order, 

Essential users requiring more than 
the stated quotas may apply on Form 
WPB 2682 for such additional amounts 
as are indispensable to their opera- 
tions. 

A supplemental order which per- 
mitted hunters to buy ammunition ex- 
pired on December 31, 1944, and deal- 
ers are cautioned not to sell any am- 
munition except as permitted by the 
master order, L-286. 

The amendment also reserves for 
W.P.B. the right to issue individual 
written directives to manufacturers 
and distributors for the delivery of am- 
munition where an exceptional or un- 
seasonal need is shown to exist. 
Emergency applications for ammuni- 
tion may be made by telephone or tele- 
gram or by written application in trip- 
licate to War Production Board’s Gov- 
ernment Bureau, Washington 25, D. C., 
when additional amounts of ammuni- 
tion are needed to cope with the migra- 
tions and predatory activities of birds 
and animals. 








IS YOUR BOY IN THE ARMY 
OR NAVY? 

If so, why not send him the National 
Wool Grower for one year and keep 
him in touch with the business you 
want him to return to. Send us $2.00 
for the subscription and his address 
and we will do the rest. 

Subscriptions with an A.P.O. address 
should be accompanied by a specific 
request for the Wool Grower from the 
boy to whom it is to be sent. 


March, 1945 








The World Trade Fable 


By S. W. McClure 


OR many years this nation has been 
buried in propaganda to prove that 
our tariff has in some ways been re- 
sponsible for all the ills of the world 
both at home and abroad. By the pub- 
lication of half truths, a large majority 
of our people have been led to believe 
that, because we sell more goods abroad 
than we buy abroad, we are deliberate- 
ly preventing foreigners from paying 
the debts they owe us and from buying 
goods from us. These internationalists 
of all parties preach that if we want to 
sell goods abroad, we must buy goods 
from those to whom we sell, evidently 
assuming that the only way in which a 
foreigner gets American dollars is by 
selling us merchandise. Anyone who 
understands international financial 
transactions knows that merchant 
trade, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, may be a minor part of our en- 
tire foreign financial transactions. 


There are many many woys in which 
foreign countries get our dollars. Some 
of them are as follows: By selling us 
merchandise; by the freight we pay to 
foreign boat owners for transporting 
merchandise for us; by the huge sums 
of money our tourists spend annually 
in foreign countries; by the interest 
and dividends we pay to foreigners on 
their investments in this country; by 
the dollars sent home by foreign work- 
ers in this country; by the purchase 
of gold and silver in foreign countries 
and by many services of a more ob- 
scure nature. But while we are spend- 
ing all this money in foreign countries, 
those countries are spending their 
money in this country for similar pur- 
poses. 


Therefore, before we can strike a 
balance sheet that will show just how 
our international trade stands, we must 
balance the books to find out who owes 
who and how much. Any method by 
which the foreigner gets our dollars 
enables him to just that degree to buy 
our merchandise. A tourist who 
spends $100 in France gives that coun- 
try just that amount with which to buy 
our merchandise, the same as would be 
the case if the tourist imported $100 
worth of merchandise from France. 

Now let us see how much money we 
spend abroad and how much foreigners 
spend in this country. Fortunately for 


this purpose I need use none of my 


own figures. In December, 1933, Mr. 
Roosevelt appointed George N. Peek 
as his “foreign trade advisor.” . Mr. 
Peek had supported Alfred Smith for 
President in 1928 and had campaigned 
for Mr. Roosevelt in 1932 and was ap- 
pointed to high office in 1933. He may 
therefore be classed as an administra- 
tion man. Mr. Peek, in my judgment, 
is the best-informed or one of the best- 
informed men in America on the sub- 
ject of tariff and world trade. In his 
report to President Roosevelt he made 
the most complete analysis of our fore- 
ign trade ever made and for the first 
time compared our payments to the 
world and the world’s payments to us. 
This analysis was compiled as a report 
to President Roosevelt and is published 
as a public document. It also appears 
in a book published by Mr. Peek under 
the title “Why Quit Our Own?” I 
quote the following statements dealing 
with our foreign trade for 1934 from 
that book: 


We exported more goods than we import- 
ed leaving the outside world in debt to us 
in the amount of 478 million dollars. 


Our tourists and charitable organizations 
spend abroad 352 million dollars more than 
foreigners spent in this country for similar 
purposes. 


We paid the world 10 million dollars more 
for shipping services than the world paid 
us. 


We received interest and dividends and 
other income not connected with the sale of 
goods from foreigners amounting to 265 
million dollars more than we paid foreigners 
for the same items. 


“ev eee 


We bought gold, silver and our own paper 
money from the world to the amount of one 
billion three hundred and fifty-one million 
dollars more than the world paid us for 
similar articles. 


18 eee 


Therefore we paid to the world in 1934, 
nine hundred and seventy million dollars 
more for goods and services than the world 
paid to us. 


Nineteen thirty-four was not an ex- 
ceptional year, for Mr. Peek reports 
that in 1935 we paid the world one bil- 
lion nine hundred twenty-nine million 
dollars more than the world paid us. 
What therefore becomes of the argu- 
ment that “you must buy abroad if you 
sell abroad?” Here, by official report, 
it is shown that in two normal years, 
we gave the world two billion eight hun- 
dred ninety-nine million more of our 
dollars for goods and services than she 
gave us for similar things. But the 
world did not spend a penny of this 
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amount to buy our merchandise. With 
this sum that we gave her over what 
she gave us, the world could have pur- 
chased our entire wheat crop, our en- 
tire cotton crop, and most of our corn 


crop. In the face of these official fig- 
ures who has the courage to say that 
our tariff keeps foreigners from buy- 
ing here? 


These figures show that we pur- 
chased a large amount of gold and 
silver abroad but it does not show that 
we purchased it at inflated prices, thus 
making the world an outright gift of 
hundreds of millions. In 1933 by 
proclamation we raised the world gold 
price from $20.66 per ounce to $35 and 
a similar increase was made in the price 
of silver. The world then started min- 
ing gold and silver at a terrific rate, and 
in 1935 produced over one billion dol- 
lars worth of new gold for sale to us. 
Our importation of gold and silver was 
a total loss, for we buried it in the 
ground at Fort Knox and may never 
see it again. Gold has no monetary 
value whatever and not a dollar of it is 
behind our paper money. 

Marriner Eccles, president of the 
Federal Reserve Board, has _ publicly 
stated there is no connection between 
our currency and our gold stocks. To- 
day, gold is a commodity just like iron 
or copper, or sawdust. 


Henry Wallace recently stated that 
in the postwar period we would yearly 
export 15 billion dollars worth of 
merchandise which would employ three 
million of our people. Such talk sounds 
good over the radio but is just propa- 
ganda to those who know the facts. Fif- 
teen billion dollars would be 50 per 
cent of the world’s total exports in 
normal times. That would be practic- 
ally three times our total exports of 
1929, our best year. How would these 
war-torn countries rehabilitate them- 
selves if we put them out of business 
by deluging them with our goods? If 
we gave them these goods without cost, 
which we would have to do, they could 
not afford to take them unless they sold 
them back to the United States as 
France did after the last war. 

As far as this country is concerned 
we do not employ men, except on a 
small scale, in producing goods for ex- 
port. Most of our exports are surplus- 
es produced for the home trade, which 
later are unloaded on the outside world 
at any price to get them out of competi- 
tion with home consumption. To the 
United States foreign trade is largely 
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a myth. It is just the sweepings from 
home industry. 


Henry Ford should have a greater 
interest in foreign trade than any other 
American. He recently said this about 
it: 


Whatever we do, we shall need to do at 
home. The place to revive the standard of 
living of the United States.is within the 
United States, and the idea that we can 
revive our own industries and promote a 
higher level of domestic exchange by fore- 
ign trade is without foundation. In the 
first place, the world could not offer us 
enough sales to make any material differ- 
ence in our home production and in the sec- 
ond place, business founded upon foreign 
markets instead of our own markets is only 
temporary. 





New Mexico's Program 


NABLE to hold its regular annual 
meeting as set for February 6-7, 
the New Mexico Wool Growers As- 
sociation called its Executive Board to- 
gether on February 16 to outline its 
activities for the current year. 
The resolutions adopted: 


(1) Urged that the Zoological Laboratory 
recently established by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, at Albuquerque, take up a scien- 
tific study of the fringed tapeworm in 
sheep. 


(2) Asked the state legislature to ap- 
propriate funds to set up a wool laboratory 
and experiment station at the New Mexico 
Agricultural College. 

(3) Urged compliance with the Tydings 
amendment to the Selective Service Act 
covering deferment of agricultural workers. 


(4) Opposed any further increases in 
state and local taxes, and asked Congress 
to reduce federal taxes as soon as war con- 
ditions warrant; commended work of Na- 
tional Livestock Tax .Committee. 


(5) Requested that reductions in permit- 
ted stock be for range protection only; that 
where both cattle and sheep use a forest 
allotment that is overgrazed, it be de- 
termined which class of stock is responsible 
and the reduction be made accordingly; that 
where agreement cannot be reached between 
Forest Service and permittee on the amount 
of the reduction, the matter be submitted to 
the local advisory board for consideration 
before official decision is made. 


(6) Opposed withdrawal of public lands 
and the acquisition of private lands under 
the guise of establishing monuments and 
enlarging Indian reservations; favored 
clarification or repeal, if necessary, of the 
Antiquities Act. 


(7) Opposed any increase in grazing fees 
or any other changes in present grazing 
policies. 


(8) Favored adoption of bill by legisla- 
ture providing for predatory animal boun- 
ties; urged that 50 per cent funds from 
Taylor Grazing Fund be used in predatory 
control with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
in addition to regular appropriation for 


_er preparation of wool for market; urge § 





that work; asked Congress to make avail. 
able an appropriation of $1,500,000 for con. 
trol of predators; recommended that cop. 
gress enact legislation setting up a un form 
policy of predatory animal and rodent con. 
trol on all lands under federal jurisdiction, 
(9) Favored a similar policy on lamb 
rationing, lamb grading, live animal ceiling, 
dressed ceiling prices, lamb advertising, 
and subsidies to packers on imported lam) 
and mutton as that set up by the Nationa] 
Wool Growers Association (2-45 p. 17). 


(10) Endorsed the wool program out. 
lined by the National Wool Growers As. 
sociation (2-45, p. 16) ; emphasized the prop. 












continuation of government purchase pro. J 
gram for wool, but asked that discount of ! 
5 cents per pound of fine buck wool, clean 
basis, be discontinued, that premium of 3} 
cents a pound for quality in fine wool be 
reinstated, and that fine and _ halfblood 
wools that are found to be of uniform 
length and fineness be classed as graded in- 
stead of original bag wools; asked that the 
Department of Agriculture be instructed to 
analyze in the next two months all data per. 
taining to wool shrinkage and select the 
most accurate method of determining § 
shrinkage and that such method be desig. 
nated officially as the final ruling for set- 
tling reappraisal disputes; asked that trade 
term “New Mexico” be stricken from Class 
6 under Texas wool classification in the 
C.C.C. schedule of values as it discriminates 
against New Mexico wools; commended 
James M. Routson, chief regional appraiser 
for western district, for splendid and im- 
partial manner of handling appraisals, and 
college officials and others for work in wool 
improvement. 

























Meat Set-Asides in 
February 


FfrroM a production of 575 million 

pounds of beef complying with gov- 
ernment specifications in February, 
meat packers furnished for the govern- 
ment, in accordance with set-aside re- 
quirements, 60 per cent of the carcass 
weight of all steers and heifers grad- 











ing choice, good and commercial; 7) § 





per cent of utility grade; and 80 per 
cent of canner and cutter grades. 

Of the 465 million pounds of dressed 
pork, meat packers furnished for the 
government 8 per cent of the total 
carcass weight in the form of frozen § 
pork sides; 50 per cent of loins; 42 per 
cent of hams; 60 per cent of bacon; 9% 
per cent of shoulder cuts; 45 per cent 
of dry salt meats; and 68 per cent of 
lard. 

Under a government rating order 
the industry also furnished products 
from one third of all lambs grading 















choice to good. These set-asides and § 





the rating order are designed to provide 






meat to all branches of the United § 





States armed services and lend-lease 
obligations.—A.M_I. 
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EW Mexico sheepmen are making 
an increased profit of almost a mil- 
lion dollars a year from wool alone be- 
cause of six years of cooperative wool 
improvement work by wool growers, 
the Sheep Sanitary Board and the Ex- 
periment Station and Extension Serv- 
ice of New Mexico A&M College. Dur- 
ing the past few years the average 
staple has increased a quarter of an 
inch in length; the average fleece is 
about .6 pound heavier, grease basis, 
and New Mexico wool shows about two 
per cent less shrinkage than the 1930- 
39 average. 

The average sheep is producing about 
4 pound more clean wool. At present 
wool prices that means an increase of 
45 cents a head, or $900,000 from the 
2,000,000 sheep in the state. Heavier 
lambs and longer staples of wool ac- 
count for additional profit. 

That’s one way of telling you what 
has been going on in New Mexico. An- 
other way is to cite the state’s record 
at the wool show of the National West- 
ern Stock Show this year. The 40 
fleeces that Ivan Watson, extension ani- 
mal husbandman, sent to Denver won 
31 ribbons and $178 in prize money 
against strong competition. New Mex- 
ico wool growers -and 4-H Club boys 
and girls took a total of seven first 
places, eight seconds, and three thirds. 
And the fleece entered by Barbara 
Wunsch, 13-year-old New Mexico 4-H 
girl, was named grand champion of the 
show. 

New Mexico fleeces won the first six 
places in the fine wool range class, first 
and second places in the _half-blood 
range class, first place and three other 
places in three-eighths blood range 
class, and the first four places in the 
fine wool farm flock class. In the pure- 
bred division, where the state’s wool 
growers haven’t yet won the reputation 
they deserve, New Mexico entrants 
took two places with Corriedale fleeces, 
the top six places in the Rambouillet 
ewe class, and first, second, fourth and 
fifth in the Rambouillet ram class. 

That sort of thing doesn’t just hap- 
pen. It’s the result of intelligent plan- 
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By Fred Shaw, Associate Extension Editor 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


Wool Research Hits Jackpot 


A Story of Increased Profits Through Wool Improvement 
Under a Cooperative Program In New Mexico 


= 





Floyd W. Lee, President, New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association, one of the principal co- 
operating agencies in the wool improvement 
program in that state. 


ning, hard work, and close cooperation. 
But let’s go back a bit—back ten years 
ago when New Mexico wool and lambs 
had a rather commonplace reputation 
with buyers. 

The typical range ewe in most sec- 
tions of the state was wrinkled and 
heavy-pelted with a short dense staple. 
Feeder lambs were seldom heavier than 
medium weight, ranging from 55 to 65 
pounds, Tight-fleeced and thin, most of 
the lambs were wool blind when they 
reached the feed yards. 

There were men who knew exactly 
what was wrong with New Mexico 
sheep. Here and there ranchers had 
started their own wool improvement 
work, breeding for larger, smoother 
ewes with more open and longer-sta- 
pled fleeces. And down at New Mex- 
ico A&M College, Prof. P. E. Neale, as- 
sociate animal husbandman of the ex- 
periment station, had been collecting 
valuable and practical information 













since 1930. He never said, “Well, it’s 
here boys. Come and get it.” Professor 
Neale had the peculiar notion that a re- 
search project wasn’t complete until 
the wool growers had profited from its 
results. But he had quietly chewed 
many a pipe stem before he and George 
Ellis, at that time extension animal hus- 
bandman, decided to do something 
about it. 

They looked for cooperators and 
found them—men who had the time, 
money, and patience to put theories in- 
to practice. Their notion was that if 
they could sell one sheepman on their 
ideas, he could sell others; and so they 
looked for men who had the confidence 
of their neighbors. Professor Neale’s 
pipe and straw hat began to turn up on 
out-of-the-way sheep outfits far from 
the college ranch and wool laboratory 
as he weighed fleeces, estimated fleece 
lengths, classified ewes as they moved 
through the cutting chutes, and talked 
with wool growers wherever he found 
them, Quiet, slender George Ellis 
made an admirable teammate. Born 
and reared on a Lea County ranch, he 
talked the wool growers’ language. 

In 1938, with the assistance of the 
Sheep Sanitary Board and New Mex- 
ico A & M College, the New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association sponsored 
the first annual ram sale, which is still 
operating as a growers’ sale. In 1940 
the association added a wool show and 
in 1942, a wool school, to its annual con- 
vention. The wool show and school 
have played an important part in the 
success of the wool improvement pro- 
gram. Competition has stimulated the 
production of better fleeces. The wool 
school has been a forum for exchange 
of ideas, a meeting place for sheepmen 
and college _ specialists. Professor 
Neale’s ideas don’t have to wait for pub- 
lication. The wool growers always 
know what’s going on. 

The annual ram sale has been no less 
important. It has given breeders a 
good market for their top yearling 
rams, ranchmen a convenient place to 
buy, and the sale committee a chance to 
go after smooth rams that will improve 
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The famous 1942 demonstration gave spectacular proof of the superiority of the smooth-type Ram- 
bouillet ewe. George Ellis, a mainspring in getting the wool improvement program underway, is watch- 


ing the shearing. 


the state’s herds. For example, an un- 
conventional advertisement of the sev- 
enth annual sale was addressed to con- 
signors: “If you have rams of this 
type: clean open face, strong mascu- 
line head, smooth body, with 3-inch 
staple or over on a 12-month basis, end 
with plenty of bone and frame, we want 
them consigned to our sale. This type 
of ram crossed on New Mexico ewes 
produces excellent replacement stock 
for most areas of the state.” 

When the association gave the im- 
provement program the green light, 
Professor Neale set up projects at the 
experiment station and with coopera- 
tors in the field to determine the type 
of sheep best adapted to range condi- 
tions. Experimental study on John U. 
Hinde’s ranch near Wagon Mound 
from 1939-1942 proved that smooth- 
bodied, longer-stapled ewes produced a 
higher percentage lamb crop and 
weaned heavier lambs. In addition, 
smooth ewes sheared more clean wool. 
On the basis of this experiment and 
work of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the college specialists began an 
intensive program to encourage grow- 
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ers to select and breed for smooth- 
bodied sheep with a longer staple of 
wool. 

No one would suspect Professor 
Neale or Mr. Ellis of a flair for the dra- 
matic, but they had methods of selling 
their ideas that would make a press 
agent turn faintly green with envy. For 
instance, in an early demonstration be- 
fore the wool growers’ convention, they 
displayed two ewes of contrasting 
types: One, a tight, heavy-pelted ewe; 
the other, a large smooth ewe with a 
wool staple measuring more than two 
and a half inches. After growers esti- 
mated their shearing weight, the two 
ewes were shorn on the floor of the 
convention hall, and the fleeces were 
weighed. 

Then, while the ranchmen looked on, 
the fleeces were scoured in a portable 
machine. When the clean weight of 
the fleeces was announced, a low whis- 
tle went through the crowd. The smooth 
ewe had sold herself; and like the shot 
heard around the world, news of the 
novel demonstration spread around the 
sheep country. 

Selective breeding and proper selec- 


tion of ewe lambs have been the most 
important phases of the wool improve. 
ment program. Professor Neale arid a 
series of three extension animal hus. 
bandmen—George Ellis, then Sieve 
Brock, and now Ivan Watson—have 
carried their system of classifying sheep 
into every wool county in the state. 

The method works this way. At 
shearing time the breeding herd is sort- 
ed into three groups. Ewes having a 
wool staple of two and a half inches or 
more are marked for the number one 
group. Ewes producing wool measur- 
ing from two to two and a half inches 
go in the number two group. And ewes 
with short fleeces or any other dis- 
qualifying point go into group three. 

Each group is then sheared separate- 
ly. To retain the head mark, which is 
used to identify the top group, a ewe 
must produce a fleece meeting a mini- 
mum weight. Weighers and spotters 
keep a close check on every ewe until 
she passes this final test. When all the 
longest-wooled and heavy-fleeced ewes 
are selected, the rams are worked in 
the same way. At breeding time, the 
head-marked ewes and rams are sep- 
arated from the rest of the herd and 
mated together. 

In spite of labor shortages that have 
made it progressively more difficult to 
get weighers and spotters, the classify- 
ing work is growing in popularity. In 
1944 Professor Neale and Mr. Watson 
assisted in classifying about 150,000 
sheep. 

The axiom of livestock breeding, 
“Mate the best with the best,” is mak- 
ing money for New Mexico sheepmen. 


And the end is not even in sight. An J 


average increase of .4 pound in clean 
wool production looks like enough pro- 
gress to justify the selective mating pro- 
gram, Yet only four years of the work 
has accounted for an increased produc- 
tion of .7 pound of clean wool from the 
average yearling ewe in the college 
herd. 

Proper selection of ewe lambs also of- 
fers an efficient method of increasing 
wool profits. When Professor Neale 
began the grading work in 1940, he 
culled many yearlings because of short 
wool. That fall he selected the largest 
and longest-wooled lambs for replace 
ment stock. Results now show that by 
selection alone he has increased the 
clean wool production of the average 
yearling by .4 pound. Thus the com- 
bined work has resulted in 1.1 pounds 
of clean wool from the average yearling 
ewe. 
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The story of sheep research at New 
Mexico A.&M. College is still far from 
complete. Major projects have includ- 
ed Professor Neale’s feeding experi- 
ments and Prof. P. W. Cockerill’s stu- 
dies of the economics of wool produc- 
tion. Moreover, ranchmen feel free to 
bring their problems to the station. 
If the animal husbandmen don’t have 
the answers, they know they can find 
them in the wool and nutrition labora- 
tories and on the experimental range. 

An excellent example of Professor 
Neale’s practical approach to wool 
growers’ problems is his lock-sample- 
and-dirt-penetration method of esti- 
mating the shrinkage of a wool clip. In 
his search for a quick, inexpensive 
method that would put wool growers 
on an equal basis with buyers, Profes- 
sor Neale was seeking a definite meth- 
od of sampling and a method of divid- 
ing the samples so that they would rep- 
resent the amount of wool of each de- 
gree of dirt penetration. 


The resulting technique, described 
lucidly and completely in Bulletin 315 
of the New Mexico Experiment Station, 
works so well that a wool grower can 
figure the shrinkage of 10,000 fleeces 
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The chart at the top of the picture shows lock 
samples varying in dirt penetration from very light 
to extremely heavy. _ The figures indicate the 
shrinkage for each group. Below the heavy line, 
lock samples from a wool clip are arranged to 
correspond with the samples in the model chart. 
Using the chart makes it easy for a wool grower 
to estimate the value of his clip. 
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Cooperative experiments on the ranch of John U. Hinde (right) near 
Wagon Mound have played an important part in the success of New 
Mexico’s wool improvement program. On field day ranchmen gathered at 
the Hinde ranch to see the results of experiments in crossing. The ewes 
in this pen are the result of crossing Romney rams on tight Rambouillet 


ewes. 


in two hours with an accuracy of 98 
per cent or better. Then by following 
Professor Neale’s simple formula, the 
grower can determine the value of his 
grease wool in Boston. 

Ask Phil Neale and Ivan Watson the 
secret of the success of the wool im- 
provement program, and they’ll tell you 
it’s the quality of men they work with. 
They like to point to the improvement 
that many growers have made in their 
herds through fencing and range con- 
servation. They like to talk about 
what growers have done through their 
own efforts, without benefit of advice. 
‘““We’re extremely fortunate,” Mr, Wat- 
son says. “New Mexico sheepmen are 
an intelligent group, quick to under- 
stand significant work and to follow 
the experiment station’s lead.” 


It would be easy to multiply examples 
of the interest the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association is showing in bet- 
ter wool and lambs, but two are enough. 
During the past three years the associa- 
tion has spent approximately $2000 
helping promising 4-H boys and girls 
get a start in the sheep business. Last 
year the extension agent and the sheep 
committee in twelve designated coun- 
tries chose a 4-H kid to receive $75 from 
the wool growers’ association. The as- 
sociation specified that the money 
should be applied to the purchase price 
of five ewes, and Mr. Watson helped 
the county winners select top animals. 

This year the association came up 
with another plan that will have far- 
reaching results. At the executive 
board meeting, the growers awarded a 
plaque to the county extension agent 
who did the outstanding sheep and wool 
improvement work in 1944. 


Seriously disappointed when the 
1945 convention, wool show and school 


a 


were cancelled in conformance with 
the government’s no-convention rule, 
the specialists reacted with character- 
istic ingenuity, carrying the wool school 
to the mid-February meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board of the wool growers’ as- 
sociation. The school included the 
premier showing of Professor Neale’s 
two-reel movie on classifying sheep, a 
summary proving that classifying and 
selective mating pay, a discussion of 
various phases of lamb and wool im- 
provement work, and Mr. Watson’s 
talk on selecting and caring for show 
fleeces and preparing wool for market. 
Strong competition featured the wool 
show, which has come a long way since 
1940. Ninety-five fleeces were entered 
in open competition and 60 in the junior 
show this year. 

During the next few weeks Professor 
Neale and Mr. Watson will take their 
story to county and bi-county wool 
schools, talking wool improvement work 
with wool growers and county agents 
all over New Mexico. They will con- 
tinue to emphasize the importance of 
selective breeding, but they will also 
discuss a new project that promises im- 
portant results: the effects of nutrition 
on wool and lamb production. 

Realizing they’ll meet stronger com- 
petition after the war, New Mexico 
sheepmen are studying the best range 
management practices and looking for 
the most profitable type of sheep. Con- 
sider the matter of fencing, for instance. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Orchardgrass 
For Reseeding 


By A. C. Hull, Jr., Intermountain Forest 
And Range Experiment Station, 
Ogden, Utah 


RCHARDGRASS (Dactylis glome- 

rata), a high-yielding, palatable 
species which has long been an import- 
ant constituent of most irrigated pas- 
ture mixtures, has recently been found 
useful for reseeding depleted range 
lands at intermediate and high eleva- 
tions in Idaho, Utah, and Nevada. Its 
lower limit in rainfall requirements 
corresponds roughly with that received 
in the upper part of the mountain brush 
zone. 


Orchardgrass is a valuable species 
for reseeding range lands in the inter- 
mountain region in the upper edge of 
mountain brush zone, in all the aspen 
zone, and on up the mountain. Of the 
promising range species so far tested, 
orchardgrass is best adapted for grow- 
ing in partial shade. It requires, how- 
ever, somewhat cooler and moister con- 
ditions than do crested, slender, and 
western wheatgrasses and tall oatgrass. 
On the deeper soils and the damper 
sites of the higher elevational zones, it 
thrives and generally does best in a 
mixture with mountain and smooth 
bromes, tall oatgrass, native slender 
wheatgrass, and timothy. Orchardgrass, 
however, exceeds the other species in 
tolerating considerable shade, and 
should be the major species on sites 
having dense shade. It produces good 
leafage in early spring, dries consider- 
ably in hot summer weather, and sends 
out new basal leafage in the cool weath- 
er of fall when moisture is available. 
A mixture of suitable grasses, however, 
furnishes green forage for a much larg- 
er part of the year than will orchard- 
grass alone. 


A native of Europe and Africa, or- 
chardgrass was probably introduced 
into the United States about 1760. Its 
name comes from its recognized ability 
to grow in shady farm orchards where 
it was used for convenient pasturage. 
A large volume of leaves and an early 
growth which is well along before the 
trees leaf out probably explain why it 
is able to thrive in the shade. It is one 
of the most palatable grasses used for 
reseeding and withstands fairly heavy 
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grazing. Plants are long-lived and, 
where adapted, readily reseed them- 
selves and spread well. Orchardgrass 
grows in all types of soil but does best 
in a clay loam. Although tolerant to wet 
soils and fairly drought-enduring, it 
succeeds best with moderate moisture. 

The best stands of orchardgrass are 
usually obtained by late summer or 
early fall drilling at a depth of about 
one-half inch. However, where drill- 
ing is not practical, seed may be broad- 
cast on a rough, freshly worked surface 
where sometimes it will be covered by 
soil sloughing, but it is much safer to 


broadcast on loose soil and to harrow 
or drag the ground afterward. Whe 
being planted beneath aspen, the see 
may be broadcast just before or during 
the autumn leaf fall, when leaf cover. 
ing will take the place of soil covering 7 

Ordinarily orchardgrass should lp 7 
sown at the rate of 1 to 5 pounds pe 
acre when in mixture with smooth 
brome, tall oatgrass, timothy, clover 
or other species. When sown alone jy 
shady areas it may be seeded at thy | 
rate of 6 to 10 pounds per acre. Seg 
is comparatively expensive but is avail. ¥ 
able through nearly all dealers. 








New Fees for Southdown Breeders 


HE American Southdown Breeders 

Association, at its recent annual 
meeting in Chicago, Illinois, approved 
a revision of transfer and registration 
fees commencing January 1, 1945. It 
is understood that the increase in the 
transfer and registration fees will go 
into a special advertising, publicity, and 
breed promotion fund. 


These changes are set up in the table 
below. 


Paul P. Hite, Nashville, Tennessee, 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion, Ed Pruett, Winchester, Kentucky, 
was elected vice president, and W. L. 
Henning, secretary-treasurer, with 
headquarters at 212 South Allen Street, 
State College, Pennsylvania. Directors 
included: Robert F. Miller, Davis, Cali- 


fornia; W. T. Forsee, Owenton, Ken. 
tucky; W. S. Belfield, Gordonsville 
Virginia; Earl Jenkins, Ashley, Ohio 
and Roy P. McWilliams, Gallatin, Mis. 
souri. 

“The Secretary’s annuai report 
showed a general increase of about 
eight per cent in total business done 
There was a rather large increase in re 9 
ceipts from registrations, transfer fees, 
and a nice increase in memberships. Aq 
most encouraging sign is the increase §J 
in new memberships with a total of 63 
in comparison with 51 for last year. We 
should feel proud of the business done 9 
this past year because it points the way ff 
to the sound, gradual spread and in. 
crease in popularity of the Southdow 


breed over all parts of the United 


States.” 


RULE 16.—ALL APPLICATION FEES MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, AND NO 
APPLICATION WILL BE CONSIDERED UNTIL FEES ARE PAID 


Schedule in effect January 1, 1945 a 


ENTRY FEES FOR ANIMALS ARE AS AS FOLLOWS: 


Transfer of ownership, filed within six (6) months after date of sale, each ................ $0.50 
Transfers of ownership, filed after six (6) months after date of sale, each ................ 1.00 


Each animal sold at the time of recording must also include additional transfer fee. 


FEES FOR TRANSFERS ARE AS AS FOLLOWS: 


Owned by members of the Association— 


Applications filed before January Ist, of the year following birth, each .................... $0.75 
Applications filed after January 1st, of the year following birth, each ...................... 1.25 
All applications for imported Southdowns (including Canadian) ................................ 1.00 


All imported Southdowns must be recorded in the American Association before 
six (6) months after date of entry (if not, fee will be $2.00). 
Owned by non-members of the Association— 


Applications filed before January 1st, of the year following birth, each .................... 1.25 
Applications filed after January 1st, of the year following birth, each _.................. 2.50 
All applications for imported Southdowns (including Canadian) ~........0.2.0.000000.000000.... 2.00 


All imported Southdowns must be recorded in the American Association before six 
(6) months after date of entry (if not, fee will be $4.00). 
Note—Time limit for registering sheep: 
Three years of age except in cases approved by Board of Directors. 
Registration fee of any sheep over 3 years Of Age -22........e. ee ceceeccceceecceeeeeeceeceeeseeeceeseoeeeee 4.00 
Lifetime Membership fee in this Association is only -.....2220020..2.o00.ceeecccecceeeeeeeeceeeeeeeee $10.00 
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1944 Production Costs 


A Study by the United States 
Tariff Commission 


JN 1943 and 1944 the Tariff Commis- 

sion issued reports’ showing the costs 
of producing wool, sheep, and lambs 
(excluding and including interest) in 
1940-43. These reports were based on 
data supplied through the cooperation 
of the Farm Credit Administration. The 
present report summarizes the costs 
presented in the two earlier reports and 
gives in addition estimated costs of pro- 
ducing wool and sheep and lambs in 
1944. The estimated costs for 1944 
were obtained by the Commission at 
the request of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives. 

In obtaining the estimated costs for 
1944, the Commission prepared sched- 
ules calling for the required informa- 
tion. These schedules were sent to 
field offices of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration (Production Credit As- 
sociations), to banks making loans to 
sheep ranchers in competition with the 
Farm Credit Administration in the 
same areas, and to a few leading ranch- 
ers. The completed schedules which 
were returned to the Commission pro- 
vided estimates for 1,038 ranches in 11 
of the 13 states in the western region. 
The 11 states were South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Texas, Ne- 
vade, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, California, 
and New Mexico, which together ac- 
count for over 96 per cent of all the stock 
sheep in the western region. The two 
states for which data were not obtained 
were Arizona and Washington, which 
are of minor importance in the produc- 
tion of wool, sheep, and lambs and their 
inclusion in the survey would not have 
changed the results to any significant 
extent. 


The estimated costs of producing 
wool and sheep and lambs for 1944 are 
summarized in table 1 and compared 
with reported costs for 1940, 1941, 1942, 
and 1943. Table 2, from which table 1 
was prepared, presents the data in de- 
tail, Although the costs presented in 
these tables relate to a varying number 
of ranches and to a varying number of 
States, it is believed that the reported 


*/The first report, “The Costs of Wool, 
Sheep and Lambs, 1940-43” was issued in 
May 1943 and the second report, “Cost of 
Production of Wool in 1943,” was issued in 
June 1944, 
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costs given for 1940-43 and the esti- 
mated costs for 1944 are in general rep- 
resentative for these periods of the 
costs of producing wool and sheep and 
lambs in the western region as a whole. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
data represent ranching operations un- 


Table 1.—Wool, sheep, and lambs: 


der war conditions and are not neces- 
sarily indicative of costs in this country 
in more normal periods or appropriate 
for comparison with costs in other 
countries under more normal condi- 
tions of production. Perhaps the great- 
est question as to the representative- 


Income, approximate cost, and profit or loss, for a 


specified number of ranches in aspecified number of. States, 1940-44 


(Joint costs prorated according to ratio of income from wool and from 
sheep and lambs to total income in each year 






































Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Number of ranches reporting ..................:++++ 532 532 326 233 1,038 
Number of States covered .............------ceeceeeses 1/13 ~748 “tz 77s ue 
Per head of sheep inspected 
Wool, sheep, and lambs: 
ee) it nt eae RE ie ee tas eR RES $5.26 $6.83 $7.57 $6.96 $6.66 
Cost: 
Dixcluainge Wilerest q......<222.3.ccisececnvessnene 4.10 4.59 5.18 5.78 6.71 
ERCIUGING TAUCTORE qq. 5oc 5.25 ao si seccs cess eeceseesnce 5.32 5.86 6.43 7.08 7.88 
Profit (+) or loss®°/ (—): 
Excluding interest from cost .................. +117 +2.24 +239 +4118 —.05 
Including interest in cost ...................000 —.06 +.97 +1.14 —12 —1.22 
Sheep and lambs: 
1 ee OE Becta eer eee ae ee eee ee 2.74 3.76 4,23 3.50 3.42 
Cost: 
PRCWueinig TRGCTORE 5.5.5 ks sesicseeccsccerssenc 2.04 2.40 2.74 2.74 3.24 
Including interest in cost .....................--- 2.68 3.10 3.44 3.39 3.84 
Profit (+) or loss*/ (—): 
Excluding interest from cost +.70 +1.36 +1.49 + .76 +.18 
Including interest in cost ......................+- + .06 + .66 + .79 +11 —.42 
Wool: 
UN Oe eee 2.52 3.07 3.34 3.46 3.24 
Cost: 
CV OREAR INO STRING 88 ce aches 2.06 2.19 2.44 3.04 3.47 
Including interest in cost .......................- 2.64 2.76 2.99 3.69 4.04 
Profit (+) or loss*®/ (—): 
Excluding interest from cost .................. + .46 +.88 +.90 +.42 —.23 
Including interest in cost .......................- —.12 +.31 +.35 —23 —.80 
Per pound of wool produced 
Wool: 
EE OL TE Ee ee $0.300 $0.858 $0.417 $0.482 $0.438 
Cost: 
TCRCHUGING TNGEPORE ...... .ccecccccoscsivecusvecceesons .246 .256 .302 .380 469 
NRVGLTIAING THURTONG cca ccewccwccevesntsceincceesens 315 O22 371 461 546 
Profit (+) or loss*/ (—): 
Excluding interest from cost .................. +.054 +.102 +.115 +.052 —.031 
Including interest in cost ..................-...-. —.015 +.0386 +.046 —.029 —.108 
Percent 
Ratio of income from wool to total income .... 47.8 45.0 44.2 49.8 48.7 
Pounds per head of sheep inspected 
Average weight of fleeces ~.........2.....-....:::eeeeee 8.4 8.6 8.1 8.0 TA 








1 /South Dakota, Texas, and the Far West (Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ice, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California). 


*/The foregoing, exclusive of Washington. 


°/The foregoing States, exclusive of Washington, California, Arizona, and New 


Mexico. 


*/The foregoing States, exclusive of Washington and Arizona. 


5 /See footnote 7, table 2. 


*/A “loss” in the sense that failure to obtain a return in excess of 5 per cent on total 
investment, and to obtain in addition 65 cents per head of sheep inspected for managerial 


services of the ranch operator, is a loss. 
Source: Based on table 2. 
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ness of the data arises in the case of 
the data for 1943 which relates only to 
233 ranches in 9° of the 13 states in the 
western region. On account of the 

*/These nine states are South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Texas, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Idaho, and Oregon and account 


for about 81 per cent of all stock sheep in 
the western region. 


Table 2.—Wool, sheep, and lambs: 


limited number of ranches and states 
covered by the 1943 reported costs, the 
Commission obtained estimates of the 
costs actually incurred in that year for 
the larger number of ranches (1,038) * 
and states (11)* for which it obtained 


®/Included were like estimates for 972 
ranches in the 9 states. 


Production data, income, and approximate costs, 


for a specified number of ranches in a specified number of States, 1940-44 


(Joint costs prorated according to ratio of income from wool and from sheep and lambs 
to total income in each year). 








Item 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 





Number of ranches reporting 
Number of States covered 


532 
2/13 


582 
1/13 


826 
*/12 


233 
a 


1,038 
‘/11 





Production data 
Average number of sheep per ranch:°/ 
. All sheep inspected 
. Breeding ewes inspected 
Average value per head, all sheep 


Up GON 


Number of sheep shorn, per ranch 
Wool produced: 

Pounds per head shorn 

Pounds per head inspected 

. Number of ewes lambing 

Lambs matured: 

. Number per 100 ewes inspected 

- Number per 100 sheep inspected 


SO WAI 


Sales Prices 


. Lambs, per head sold 
. Wool, per pound 


Income, per head inspected 
Sheep and eure ——* from sales: 


. Lambs ..... 
. Sheep 
. Inventory change®’/ 


. Purchases of sheep-lambs (deduction).. 


. Sheep and lambs, net proceeds 

. Wool, proceeds from sales 

. Other ranch income—sheep-lamb o- 
. Total ranch income ...... 


. Ratio of income from wool to 


total income’/—Per cent 


Operating expense, per head inspected 
. Joint operating expense’/ 
3. Charged to sheep and lambs 
. Charged to wool 
5. Shearing charge 
. Total charge to wool 
. Total expense, excluding interest 
. Interest paid 


. Interest on prety at 5 5%, on ranch equity 
, on sheep investment 


. Int. imputed at 5° 
. Total interest 

. Charged to sheep and lambs 

. Charged to wool 

. Total expense, including interest 
. Charged to sheep and lambs 

. Charged to wool 


. Average ranch equity per head, all sheep 


3,126 

2,543 
$7.86 
$8.22 

2,951 - 


3,092 

2,579 
$8.41 
$8.31 

2,917 


8.9 9.1 
8. 6 
2 2,431 


3,295 


4 
398 
78 82 
63 68 


$5.20 
$0.29 


$6.72 $7.59 
$0.347 $0.393 


$7.75 
$0.412 


$7.59 
$0.416 


$2. - $3.67 $4.10 $3.41 $3.34 
wet .66 72 68 
+.85 +.28 +.05 +.05 
1.14 BL .86 82 
3.65 4.07 3.32 3.25 
2.97 3.22 3.29 3.08 
21 .28 35 33 
6.83 7.57 6.96 6.66 


49.8 


an 


~~ 
= 
bo 


aon nNwes 
Pe be 
or. TIIRe 


2.64 3.69 4.04 








1/Western South Dakota, Texas, and the Far West (Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California). 

?/The foregoing States, exclusive of Washington. 

*/The foregoing States, exclusive of Washington, California, Arizona, and New 


Mexico. 


*/The foregoing States, exclusive of Washington and Arizona. 
5/Fall count, beginning of the operating year. 
*/On basis of opening inventory values for each age group in the herd. 


ratio. 


*/Based on ratio of item 18 to sum of items 17 and 18; item 19 prorated in the same 


*/Excluding family expense, shearing, and interest paid, but including managerial 


expense of 65 cents per head inspected. 
Source: 


Basic data supplied by the Farm Credit Administration (columns 1 to 4) 


and by the administration and other lending agencies (column 5); cost analysis made by 


the U. S. Tariff Commission. 
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estimates of 1944 costs. The estimated 
costs for 1943 were not significantly 
different from the reported costs for 
1943 shown in tables 1 and 2. 

Table 1 shows ranch income from 
wool and sheep and lambs, costs of pro. 
duction, and the profit or loss on ranch. 
ing operations for 1940-44. As previous. 
ly noted, the figures for 1940-43 were 
prepared by the Commission from data 
supplied by the Farm Credit Adminis. 
tration; those for 1944 were based «pon 
estimates supplied by the Farm Credit 
Administration, banks, and _ others, 
Costs are shown both excluding and 
including interest, that is, interest act. 
ually paid on money borrowed and in- 
terest imputed on the rancher’s equity 
or on his own capital invested in sheep 
and in ranch property. The data per. 
taining to wool are shown both per 
head of sheep inspected and per pound 
of wool; data for sheep and lambs and 
for sheep, lambs, and wool combined 
are shown per head inspected. 

As shown in table 1, income from 
wool, sheep, and lambs combined in- 
creased sharply from 1940 to 1942 and 
declined in 1943. It will’ probably de 
cline still further in 1944 but will stil] 
be about 27 per cent larger than the 
$5.26 per head reported in 1940. Esti- 
mated total cost per head (including 
an allowance of 65 cents per head for 
the managerial services of the ranch | 
operator) both excluding and including 
interest actually paid and interest im- 
puted on the rancher’s equity, in- 
creased continuously from 1940 to 
1943 and will probably increase again 
in 1944. The cost, excluding interest, 
of $6.71 per head in 1944 is 64 per cent 
higher than the $4.10 reported in 1940. 
The cost, including interest, of $7.8 
per head in 1944 is about 50 per cent 
higher than the $5.32 per head reported 
in 1940. The profit per head, with in- 
terest excluded from cost, amounted to 
$1.17 in 1940, was $2.39 in 1942, was 
$1.18 in 1943, and there will probably 
be a loss of about 5 cents per head in 
1944. With interest included in cost, 
ranch operations resulted in a loss’ of 
6 cents in 1940, a profit of $1.14 in 1942, 
and will result in an estimated loss of 
$1.22 in 1944. 


*/For convenience the future tense is 
used in referring to 1944. The phrase used 
here is equivalent to “will probably prove to 
have declined.” 


?/“Loss,” in the sense that failure to 
obtain a return in excess of 5 per cent on 
total investment, and to obtain in addition 
65 cents per head of sheep inspected, for 
managerial services of the ranch operator 
is a loss. 
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Income from sheep and lambs in- 
creased much more in 1940-42 than in- 
come from wool. It declined substan- 
tially in 1943, however, whereas income 
from wool increased slightly. Both 
items are expected to be smaller in 
1944 than they were in 1943. Costs of 
wool, and of sheep and lambs, both ex- 
cluding and including interest, rose 
continuously after 1940. The net profit 
from sheep and lambs, with interest 
excluded from costs, was 70 cents per 
head in 1940, was $1.49 in 1942, was 76 
cents in 1943, and will probably be 
about 18 cents per head in 1944. The 
profit from wool, with interest exclud- 
ed from costs, was 46 cents per head in 
1940, was 90 cents in 1942, and was 42 
cents in 1943. A loss of 23 cents per 
head is indicated for 1944. With in- 
terest included in cost, the profit from 
sheep and lambs of 6 cents per head in 
1940 compares with an indicated loss 
of 42 cents per head in 1944. In the case 
of wool there was a loss of 12 cents per 
head in 1940, profits of 31 and 35 cents 
respectively in the next 2 years, a loss 
of 23 cents in 1943, and a loss of 80 cents 
per head is indicated for 1944. 

It will be noted from table 1 that the 
trend of profits and losses on wool is 
about the same irrespective of whether 
the data are expressed per pound of 
wool produced or per head of sheep 
inspected. With interest excluded 
from cost, profits of 5 to 11 cents per 
pound were made in the first 4 years of 
the 5-year period, and a loss of 3.1 cents 
per pound is indicated for 1944. With 
interest included in cost, there was a 
loss of 1.5 cents per pound in 1940 com- 
pared with profits of about 4 cents in 
1941-42, and a probable loss of 2.9 cents 
in 1943. A loss of 10.8 cents per pound 
is indicated for 1944. 


The costs of producing wool, sheep, 
and lambs presented in this report 
were derived from basic data covering 
the operations of individual ranches. 
As already indicated, the basic data for 
1944 represent estimates of the Farm 
Credit Administration and certain pri- 
vate banks which also make loans to 
sheep ranchers in the same area. The 
data for 1940-43, however, are based on 
actual reports in each year by ranchers 
who borrowed from the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

The Farm Credit Administration, in 
order not to disclose confidential data 
pertaining to individual ranches, has 
elways submitted the basic data to the 
Commission either in the form of area 
averages for different areas within the 
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respective states, or in the form of 
state averages. (For administrative 
purposes the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion divides most states into two or 
more areas.) When in the form of area 
averages, the data for each area with- 
in a state were weighted by the total 
number of ranches covered in the re- 
spective areas to obtain a weighted 
average for the state. The averages of 
each state were then weighted by the 
total number of stock sheep’/ in the 
state to obtain a weighted average for 
all the states covered by the survey. 

The Commission attempted to obtain 
estimated prices in 1944 of wool, sheep, 
and lambs at the time it obtained the 
data from which were prepared the 
estimated costs given in this report. 
Though the response with respect to 
cost data was satisfactory, comparative- 
ly little information on prices was ob- 
tained owing to the fact that at the 
time the survey was made the ranchers 
had not made sufficient sales of their 
products to be in a position to estimate 
prices for 1944. In the present report, 
therefore, prices of wool, sheep, and 
lambs and ranch income for 1944 were 
derived from estimated prices issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


An item of “other ranch income,” 
chiefly from the sale of sheep and lamb 
pelts, was included in “total ranch in- 
come.” It was distributed about equal- 
ly between wool, and sheep and lambs. 
Over a period of years the wool pulled 
from pelts is approximately as valuable 
as the skin or “slat” from which it is 
pulled. 

Except for shearing costs, which are 
charged to wool alone, all operating 
costs and interest (paid and imputed) 
are allocated to wool, and to sheep and 
lambs, on the basis of the relative im- 
portance of income from wool and from 
sheep and lambs during the given year. 
The Commission has included in oper- 
ating costs a managerial allowance of 
65 cents per head of sheep inspected at 
the beginning of the operating year.’ 
This is the only allowance made in costs 
for the labor of the operator and his 
family. (The results obtained by a dif- 
ferent method of allocating joint costs 
for the years 1940-43 are discussed on 
pages 12-13 of “The Costs of Wool Pro- 
duction in 1943” issued by the Commis- 
sion in June 1944.) 

In determining the equity in the 
ranch property (land, buildings, wag- 
ons, etc.) per head of sheep inspected 
for each year, the total investment per 
ranch in 1941 (about Dec. 1, 1940) was 





divided by the number of sheep in- 
spected at the beginning of each year. 
Interest on ranch investment was com- 
puted at 5 per cent (item 29 in table 
2). 

In order to determine investment in 
sheep, the Commission obtained from 
the Farm Credit Administration the 
average value of sheep per head in- 
spected in 1941 and 1942, the only years 
for which such data were available. 
These values were adjusted to obtain 
investment in sheep for 1940, 1943, and 
1944, by using the same percentage dif- 
ferences found in changes in the values 
of all sheep in the western region on 
January 1 in the respective years, as 
reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Interest on these sheep invest- 
ment values was computed at 5 per 
cent (item 30 in table 2). 


The value of sheep and of fixed cap- 
ital in ranches does not account for all 
the capital required for ranch opera- 
tion. Short-term outlays are made 
throughout the year for feed, wages, 
supplies, and so forth. The interest 
actually paid by the reporting ranches 
on borrowed capital was smaller in 
years after 1941 because the ranchers 
borrowed less than formerly for such 
current expenses and covered more of 
them from their own funds. Data are 
not available which would allow an ac- 
curate estimate of the total amount of 
the interest allowance which might be 
properly imputed as cost resulting 
from this greater use of the rancher’s 
own funds. An adjustment of 2 to 3 
cents per head was made in the item 
of “interest paid” shown for 1942, 1943, 
and 1944 in order to offset this omis- 
sion. 


‘/Stock sheep consist of animals, large- 
ly ewes, retained on the ranches for breed- 
ing and maintenance as distinguished from 
sheep and lambs retained for fattening 
preparatory to slaughter, that is, animals 
“on feed.” The figures used in weighting 
the data were the average number of stock 
sheep in each state in the western region on 
January 1, as estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

*/The sheep on a ranch at the beginning 
of an operating year (about December 1) 
are inspected by field agents of the local 
Production Credit Associations. These As- 
sociations, in effect, are field offices of the 
Farm Credit Administration and make the 
loans to ranchers. The allowance of 65 
cents per head agrees with conclusions of 
the U. S. Forest Service in a pre-war in- 
vestigation of various cost factors in the 
Far West. Ona ranch which carries about 
3,000 sheep into the winter, this allowance 
is equivalent to the salary of a good fore- 
man under conditions of normal cost. In 
1948 this allowance averaged about one- 
fourth larger, and in 1944 about one-seventh 
smaller, than the loans made for family 
living expenses. 
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The Well-Prepared Wool Clip 


WHAT IT MEANS IN RETURNS 
TO THE GROWER 


By Alexander Johnston, Chief, and 
Durham Jones, Chief Wool Appraiser, 
Wool Division, Livestock and Meats 
Branch, Office of Marketing Services, 
War Food Administration 


ERY soon the wool harvest of 1945 

will be under way. Millions of 
pounds of wool will be tumbling off the 
sheep under the shears, pouring into 
bags on the sacking stands, and tramp- 
ers will be busy packing the clips for 
market. Handlers will be piling the 
bags as they are received at the ware- 
houses and setting aside representative 
bags to be displayed to the government 
wool appraisers who will value the 
clips. 

Through experience gleaned from 
the wool take-over by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in the past two 
years, certain facts have emerged which 
should be of great interest to the wool 
grower because they have important di- 
rect bearing on the value of his clip. 
These various points will be enumer- 
ated and discussed in the following 
paragraphs, and, as the wool grower 
reads them, he should keep in mind that 
they are to be taken as suggestions to 
him for preparing his clip in the best 
way possible. As in preparing other 
agricultural products for sale, wool 
should be prepared so that the clip has 
a distinct, favorable, psychological ef- 
fect on the appraiser or the buyer. Just 
as a basket of clean white eggs is more 
acceptable to a purchaser than the same 
eggs would be if unwashed and dirty, 
so is a well-prepared wool clip better 
received than one that is poorly pre- 
pared. It should be kept in mind that 
no matter how well-prepared an _ in- 
ferior wool may be it still will not com- 
mand the premium value of a superior 
quality clip. However THE VALUE 
OF ANY CLIP CAN BE INCREASED 
BY SUPERIOR PREPARATION. 


In the past it has been the general 
custom for the wool grower to think of 
the value of his wool in terms of cents 
per pound. While cents per pound is 
rightly considered the important sell- 
ing factor, there is another measure of 
value thet is of even greater signifi- 
cance, namely, the total value per 
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fleece. A grower whose wool has been 
sold for a cent or two less than his 
neighbor’s feels rather  chagrined, 
when, in reality, he may have good 
cause to be elated because his total 
value per fleece may be far greater 
than that received by his neighbor. 
Take, for example, Bill Jones’ clip and 
Tom Smith’s clip. Bill Jones receives 
a net price of 37 cents per pound for his 
wool; his average fleece weight was 8 
pounds, and so he receives a total of 
$2.96 per fleece. Tom Smith receives 
a net price of only 35 cents per pound 
for his wool; but he had an average 
fleece weight of 10 pounds, and so he 
receives $3.50 per fleece. With. each 
man running a band of 2,000 head Tom 
Smith receives a wool check that is 
$1,080.00 greater than Bill Jones’ check. 
This increased profit means a lot in 
these times when the margin of profit 
in the sheep business is growing nar- 
rower each year. So, in the future, 
wool growers should form the habit of 
thinking and talking about the amount 
of money received PER FLEECE rath- 
er than the money received per pound. 
And remember, good wool preparation 
is one way to get that added profit. 


The important points of good wool 
preparation are as follows: 


1. KEEP THE FLEECES CLEAN. 
Keep the shearing pens as clean as pos- 
sible. If a sheep lies down on a dirty 
floor in the sweat shed, or shearing pen, 
manure, straw and dirt will stick to 
the outside of the wool and spoil the ap- 
pearance of the fleece. The floors of 
the individual shearer’s pens should be 
kept clean. It should be the job of the 
sweeping boy to scrape and sweep the 
floors of the shearer’s pens and the 
wool alley at least twice a day to re- 
move all caked manure and dirt. 


2. DON’T USE TOO MUCH BRAND- 
ING PAINT. Branding paint on wool 
is nothing less than a material defect 
when all is said and done. Paint brands 
have to be hand-clipped from the wool 
or specially processed thus adding to 
manufacturing cost and increasing the 
fiber loss. Branding fluids should 
always be used as sparingly as possible. 
Use small branding irons. If it is neces- 
sary to “daub” any of the sheep for cull- 
ing or to subdivide the band, use a 
“dauber” with as small a surface as 


practicable. A tomato can is entirely 
too large; a round pint bottle is much 
better. Daub the sheep on top of the 
head as the wool there is of less value 
than that grown on the withers or on 
the back. Many wool growers do this 
even though they have some trouble at 
the dodge gate because the sheep crowd 
and keep their heads down between 
the legs of the animals in front. In 
bands where there are not enough 
black “markers” it is the custom to 
slobber branding paint along the back 
and sides of a white-wooled ewe or 
wether, in order that the animal can 
serve as a “marker.” It would be much 
better to use the “bells” or sheep hay- 
ing black-spotted faces as “markers” 
than to foul a white fleece with exces- 
sive branding paint. 

3. DON’T PACK UNTIED OR 
CARELESSLY TIED FLEECES. The 
Schedule of Values for Domestic Shorn 
Wool, 1945 Purchase Program, issued 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
states: 


Except in the case of Texas 8 months and 
Texas fall wool, all untied clips shall be dis- 
counted 2 cents per pound from the grease 
appraisal price. Tie each fleece securely, 
with the flesh end of the staple showing and 
the shoulder and side wools on the outside. 
Don’t have any long streamers of wool hang- 
ing from the tied fleece—tuck them in under 
the string; these are seldom found when the 
fleece is correctly tied in the first place. A 
straggly, loosely tied fleece gives an ap- 
praiser a bad impression of the wool and 
increases the time required to grade and 
sort at the warehouse and the mill. Use only 
PAPER FLEECE STRINGS TO TIE 
WOOL. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Schedule of Values states that “The 
discount shall be ten (10) cents per pound, 
clean basis, for a lot tied with sisal or bind- 
er twine. 

Baling wire, that essential commod- 
ity, despite its diverse uses on sheep 
and cattle ranches, should NEVER be 
used to tie fleeces of wool. Commercial- 
ly speaking, it ranks even lower than 
sisal or binder twine for tying fleeces. 
The appraisers may even direct the 
fleeces tied with baling wire shall be 
retied with paper string before they 
will appraise the lot. 

4.TAKE ALL TAGS, DUNG 
LOCKS, AND STAINED PIECES 
OUT OF THE FLEECE. Tags, dung 
locks, stained pieces, and sweepings 
should be kept out of the fleeces. On 
the 1945 clips the government wool ap- 
praisers have been instructed to make 
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a deduction not to exceed 3 per cent of 
the grease appraisal price on clips 
which do not have all tags and other off 
wools packed separately. Tags and 
stained pieces, especially if carrying ex- 


| cessive moisture, stain white wool very 
| badly and so render it unsuitable for 
} use in 


making first-class goods in 
natural white or dyed light colors. Even 
if they are sufficiently dry to cause no 
staining, their presence in the fleece de- 


tracts from the appearance and increas- 


es the sorting cost at the mill. So it is 
best to remove them from the fleece be- 
fore tying it and to pile them in a cor- 
ner of the shearing shed along with 
the sweepings from the floor. They 
should be packed in a separate bag at 


' the end of shearing. NEVER PUT A 
» LAYER OF TAGS IN A BAG ALONG 
; WITH FLEECES. These tag rings, as 


© the estimate of value. 


they are called, will seriously prejudice 
It is well to ob- 


§ serve here that choice pieces of white 
' wool very often become detached from 
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the fleeces through faulty tying and 
may be left lying around on the floor to 
be swept up with the tags. As they 


| are part of the fleece and have a high 
» value they should be carefully picked 
) up before becoming dirty and put into 


the bags along with the fleeces. 


5. DON’T PACK BLACK WOOL 
WITH WHITE: Black, gray, or piebald 
fleeces should never come in contact 
with white wool, because black fibers 
in such fleeces will become detached 
and stick to the white fleece. In a piece 


| of white or light-colored cloth black 
| fibers are a very serious defect, as they 
; have to be plucked out by hand with 


tweezers, thus creating a_ significant 
increase in the manufacturing cost. The 
best thing to do is to put all the black 
sheep in a separate shearer’s pen and 
let one shearer shear them out. In this 
way all the black wool can be confined 
to a small section of the shearing shed 
and contamination of the white wool 
avoided. However, as this is not 
always practicable, and the black sheep 
generally go into the individual shear- 


-ing pens along with the white ewes, 


every care should be taken to see that 
after a shearer has shorn a black sheep 
the fleece and every loose fiber should 


be swept up and carried to the black 
pile. 


To pack black, gray or piebald 
fleeces in with the white fleeces is to 
seriously penalize. the whole clip. The 
reasons given above are sufficient to 
prove the disadvantages of such a prac- 
tice, which constitutes one of the most 
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A clean, well-shorn fleece 


serious offenses in false packing. The 
C.C.C. Schedule of Values for Domes- 
tic Shorn Wool reads: 


BLACK WOOL (Grease). 1. Original 
bag. The discount shall be one-third off the 
grease appraisal price of the white wool. 
(Figure to the nearest half cent.) 2. 
Graded. The discount shall be one-third off 
the grease appraisal price of the comparable 
grade of white wool. (Figure to the nearest 
half cent.) NOTE: If the fine and half 
blood, or the three-eighths and quarter blood 
are thrown together, the discount shall be 
one-third of the average grease appraisal 
price of the comparable grades of white 
wool. (Figure to the nearest half cent,) 


6. DO NOT PACK BURRY FLEEC- 
ES WITH FLEECES FREE OF 
BURRS. The C.C.C. Schedule of 
Values reads: 


Regardless of the State of origin, wools 
containing clover burrs, foxtail, and other 
vegetable defects, to a degree serious 
enough to affect their commercial value, but 
not requiring carbonizing, shall be discount- 
ed a minimum of one (1) cent per pound and 
a maximum of ten (10) cents per pound, 
clean basis. NOTE: Wools containing an 
occasional or very scattered hard burr, or a 
trace of hay or chaff, are not subject to 
discount. 


Carbonizing costs 7 3/4 cents per 
pound. One burry fleece in a bag may 
detrect from the value of the whole 
clip. So, keep the burry fleeces out 
and pack them in separate bags. The 
same prezautions should be taken with 


any fleeces containing other excessive 
vegetable defects. 


7. DO NOT PACK EWE, YEAR- 
LING, AND RAM FLEECES TO- 
GETHER. One of the greatest faults 
in preparing a clip is to pack yearling 
or lamb fleeces along with ewe fleeces. 
It is just as bad to put the ram wool in 
the sack along with the ewe or the 
yearling wool. This is because yearling 
wool is generally lighter shrinking than 
ewe wool of the same breeding, while 
ram fleeces are very often heavier in 
shrinkage as they contain more grease. 
Yearling wool has a distinctive soft- 
ness and is usually of greater length 
than ewe wool. Ram wool, on the 
other hand, has a thicker fiber than ewe 
wool, 


Concerning ram (buck) wool the 
C.C.C. Schedule of Values states: “1. 
Crossbred bucks, no discount. 2: The 
discount on fine bucks shall be five (5) 
cents per pound, clean basis, off the 
comparable ewe wool classification.” 


THEREFORE, TO OBTAIN THE 
GREATEST VALUE FROM A CLIP 
OF WOOL THE EWE, YEARLING 
AND RAM FLEECES SHOULD BE 
PACKED IN SEPARATE BAGS. The 
handler and the government apprais- 
ers will then know exactly how much 
wool there is in each of these classes. 
The appraiser’s work will thus be made 
easier and their estimates will be more 
accurate. In small clips where there are 
only a few ram fleeces and half a bag 
of yearling fleeces, pack the ram fleeces 
in the bottom of the bag and the year- 
ling on top, and put a layer of paper be- 
tween each class. The bag should then 


be clearly lettered to show what it con- 
tains. 


8. REQUEST SEPARATE  AP- 
PRAISALS ON EWE, YEARLING 
AND RAM WOOLS. The foregoing 
observations show the benefit to be de- 
rived from having a separate appraisal 
of each class. 


9. DO NOT PACK DEAD WOOL, 
CRUTCHINGS, AND EYE CLIP- 
PINGS ALONG WITH SHORN 
FLEECES. Wool which has_ been 
pulled from the decomposed carcasses 
of sheep that have died on the range or 
in the pasture, usually called murrain 
wool, is of inferior value because it 
usually has a foul odor, an unhealthy 
appearance and harsh quality. Dead 
wool is that pulled or sheared from 
dead sheep or pelts; it does not have a 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Fewer “Hands” Make 


Heavier Work 


PRING brings a new lamb crop to the western 

ranges—and a new crop of wartime problems. 

For instance, experienced lambing crews are in- 

creasingly hard to find. But in spite of fewer hands 

and other difficulties, millions of lambs are being 

dropped and raised to provide the nation’s wool 
and meat. 


Beyond the “romance” of sheep ranching lies a 
great deal of hard work. When early lambs arrive in 
wintry weather, there’s no time to be lost in moving 
them from the “drop corrals” to the lambing shed. 
Chilled lambs often must be revived in heated incu- 
bators. It’s not unusual for a good “night man’’ to 
“lamb out” 125 ewes in a night—and that is work. 
There’s the feeding and, later on, trimming, dock- 
ing, bunch herding, shearing, and finally the trailing 
of the bands to the summer ranges in the high 
mountain country. And always herders must be on 
the alert to protect their bands from coyotes and 
other predatory animals. 


Yanks are the best-fed, best-clothed fighting force 
in the world. They know the comfort of warm wool 
uniforms. And nutritious lamb has helped prevent 
meat shortages at home. Sheep ranchers, like other 
livestock producers of the nation, deserve the thanks 
of a grateful America. 
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What do you know! 


1. Which is the “‘best-fed, best-clothed”’ fighting force in the 
world? 





2. What share of the average Swift sales dollar did producers 
get in ’44? 


3. How are chilled lambs revived on a modern sheep ranch? 


Answer to these questions may be found in articles on this page 





Martha Logans Recife fer 
BARBECUED SPARERIBS 


(Yield: about 6 servings ) 


3 Ibs. spareribs Ys cup homemade catsup 


1 onion 1 teaspoon dry mustard 
V4 cup vinegar Ya cup water 
1 cup tomato juice 1 tablespoon paprika 
2 tablespoons brown sugar Ys teaspoon chili powder 


1 teaspoon salt Ye teaspoon cayenne pepper 


Cut spareribs in pieces. Brown lightly about 10 minutes. 
Dice onion and combine with all other ingredients and sim- 
mer 15 minutes. Pour over browned spareribs. Cover. Sim- 
mer or bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 114 hours. Re- 
move cover. Baste ribs. Cook about 15 minutes uncovered. 





SODA BILL SEZ: 


It’s all right to be a yes-man as long as the 





boss you ‘‘yes’’ is a know-man. 

















No, the mower didn’t run through here. J. A. Booher, right, Knox 
County, Tennessee, unit test demonstrator, stands in rye where 200 
pounds of plant food and 1 ton of lime were applied, and points 
out to Knox County Agent R. M. Murphy an unfertilized check strip. 
* * * 

Many farm experts are advising farmers to order now and lay 
aside their 1945 requirements of commercial fertilizer. There will 
be some more potash than last year, but they believe the supply of 
phosphates will be considerably less and that war munitions de- 
mands will materially cut into the nitrates available for civilian use. 
Get fertilizers when and while you can, is their advice. 




















x * NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS —~AND YOURS x *® 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years, and Years to Your Life 
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49 FOR YOUR GOOD IDEAS 


Ideas, special tools or gadgets which have 
helped you in your farm or ranch work can 
help others. We will pay you $5 for each one 
you send us which we publish on this page. 
Address Agricultural Good Idea Editor, 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. We 
cannot return unused items—sorry. 
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Utah Sergeant 
Wins Silver Star 


Sgt. W. L. Stander, rancher 
from Promontory Point, Utah, 
admires the helmet that saved 
his life. He was wounded on 
the ill-fated USS Chicago by 
a strafing Jap plane. But he 
won the Silver Star for stick- 
ing to his gun without thought 
of personal safety. 
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HOW THE DOLLAR 
IS DIVIDED 


There’s an old proverb, 

“One picture is worth a 
thousand words.”’ So I decided to draw this 
month’s column instead of writing it. The 
picture is below, and it tells this story... 
75 cents (on the average) out of every Swift 
sales dollar goes to agricultural producers for 
their cattle, lambs, hogs, etc. And 11c out 
of every dollar goes to the people who work 
in Swift plants, preparing those farm and 
ranch products for market. Transporting 
meat, etc., an average of 1,100 miles from 
producer to consumer, takes another 2c. 
But, after all, the picture tells the story bet- 
ter than words of mine. Few businesses op- 
erate on such a narrow margin—few return 
such a large slice of their sales dollar to the 
suppliers of raw materials. 


EN. Simp son. 


Agricultural Research Dept. 


HERE’S WHERE THE DOLLAR WENT 
Livestock & Raw 
Materials 
Employes 
Supplies 


Transportation 

Other Expenses 

Remaining as 
Earnings 
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Grazing Fee Hearings 
Again Postponed 


HEARINGS in western states on pro- 

posed increases in grazing fees and 
other matters by the special subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys have been 
on an off-and-on-again basis, due to 
important Washington business. Meet- 
ings set for Salt Lake City, Ely, Ne- 
vada, and Boise, Idaho, in February 
that were indefinitely postponed were 
later scheduled for March 8 to 10, 
12-14, 19-20, respectively, only to be 
called off again on March 3. These 
hearings, as well as some in the other 
public land states, however, will be 
held, and the fees will not be put into 
effect until the study has been made 
by the special Senate committee, ac- 
cording to assurance given earlier by 
Secretary Ickes of the Department of 
Interior. 

Meantime, Senator McCarran, chair- 
man of the committee, again requested 
Secretary Ickes on February 9 not to 
take any action on the grazing fees un- 
til six months after the end of the war, 
and because of the need to postpone 
the hearings a second time, each in- 
dividual member of the committee 
filed a similar appeal with the Secre- 
tary. Senator McCarran’s letter fol- 
lows: 


February 9, 1945 


Hon. Harold L. Ickes 
Secretary of the Interior 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Secretary: 


Answering your letter of February 3rd, 
I am taking the liberty of enclosing, for 
your convenience, a copy of your letter to 
facilitate your easy reference to paragraphs 
as I may comment on them. 

I take the liberty of dwelling on the last 
paragraph of your communication, first. I 
would not attempt to make a_ statement 
that I would not back up. There is no use 
in taking exception when, as a matter of 
fact, it has been made clear by your own 
letters that you evidently don’t know what 
is going on in your department, insofar as 
the Grazing Service is concerned. 

Please be assured there is no criticism 
coming to you growing out of this lack of 
knowledge of what is going on in the Graz- 
ing Service. I frankly wonder how one can 
carry on as much as you do carry on, and 
indeed I will go further and say that I 
wonder how one carries on as well as you 
earry on, on the much that you have to 
carry on. 

Dwelling on the second paragraph of 
your letter, the language of Director Rut- 
ledge as set forth in his letter, referred to 
and as mentioned by Senator O’Mahoney, 
is only one step in the proceedings. I re- 
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spectfully draw your attention to a more 
recent chapter. At the National Advisory 
Council meeting in Salt Lake City some- 
thing less than a year ago, a high and very 
important member of your department 
made the statement to the Council that there 
would be no change in fees during the war. 
This was after Mr. Rutledge had gone into 
retirement. I venture to express that Mr. 
Assistant Secretary Chapman would not 
deny this. 


Permit me to touch briefly on the present 
situation. The stock raisers on the open 
public domain are highly dependent upon 
hired help. That has been the case through 
all the history of the development of the 
West. Today the demands of war have 
taken the able-bodied laborers of this vital 
industry. 


I could cite you case after case where men 
and women, the owners of the farms, de- 
pendent on the open public domain who, 
bv reason of advanced years, are unable to 
ride the range. are today wondering what 
to do next, and they are writing in here for 
help because the last boy of the family or 
the last buckaroo has been called to the 
Service. 


The letters coming from many of these 
people indicate terrific strain and worry, 
and promise a drastic reduction in the herds 
of the West. 


On top of the worries growing out of 
their immediate surroundings, your Chief 
Grazier and the regional graziers are mak- 
ing announcements, directly and indirectly, 
that the fees are to be raised threefold. This 
announcement is broadcast. 


On ton of this there comes the statement 
by the Chief of Grazing of the Forest Serv-. 
ice that that service proposes a re-survey, 
looking to increases in grazing fees in the 
forests. 

On top of this comes the persistent atti- 
tude of some high in authority in your Graz- 
ing Service, for a change of grazing dis- 
tricts. 

All of these, added to the heartache that 
comes from War Department announce- 
ments to many of these stock raisers that 
either one of the boys of the family has 
sacrificed his life or that the last boy on 
which the whole unit depends is called to 
the Colors, simply make confusion more 
confused. 


I only recite these things to you that I 
might get you to look with favor on the 
conelusion which I’ most earnestly suggest, 
namely, that the entire matter of grazing 
fees and the entire matter of change of 
grazing districts be by you announced to 
be deferred until six months after the war 
is ended. 


I think you will agree with me that my 
suggestion is not out of line when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the users of the open public do- 
main for agricultural purposes emnhatical- 
ly desire to be present at any hearings that 
may be held, and they emphasize their de- 
sire that hearings be held out where they 
can attend. The curtailment of gasoline, 
by your direction, if you please, makes trav- 
el to places of meeting extremely difficult. 
The lack of manpower on the ranches and 
on the ranges is absorbing all of the time 
and attention of those who remain on these 
places. The worry of the war is an absorb- 
ing thing to these stockmen as it is in every 
other line of business. The difficulty of 
transportation need be emphasized only by 
your own expression, made to me by you 
in a letter received only a few days since, 
when you announced your department could 
not furnish transportation to the members 
of the United States Senate who would be 





engaged in these hearings, in their travel] 
from Salt Lake City to Boise, Idaho. I do 
not mention this by way of criticism, but 
only to emphasize that if it is difficult for 
the Government of the United States to 
furnish transportation by automobile to 
members of the Senate of the United States, 
certainly it must be equally difficult for 
ranchers and herdsmen to find opportunity 
and way of travel to places where their 
livelihood and life’s interest demand they 
be present. 


In conclusion, I hope that the whole pic- 
ture that I have presented to you may war- 
rant your announcement that all matters 
pertaining to the Grazing Fees and Change 
of Grazing District Lines may be deferred 
for the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter. 

Very respectfully yours 
Pat McCarran 





Jackson Hole Suit Lost 


UIT brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Wyoming in the United 
States District Court, which challenged 
President Roosevelt’s action of March 
15, 1943, setting aside the Jackson Hole 
Monument under the Antiquities Act, 
and asked for an injunction restraining 
Paul R. Franke, superintendent of 
Grand Teton National Park, from tak- 
ing over the management of the monu- 
ment area was lost the early part of 
February when Judge T. Blake Ken- 
nedy held that the court could not in- 
terfere as the controversy was one be- 
tween the legislative and executive 
branches of the government. 

Judge Kennedy stated: 

“Undoubtedly great hardship and a 
substantial amount of injustice will be 
done to the state and her citizens if 
the executive department carries out 
its threatened program but if the Con- 
gress presumes to delegate its. inherent 
authority to executive departments 
which exercise acquisitive proclivities 
not actually intended, the burden is on 
the Congress to pass such remedial leg- 
islation as may obviate any injustice 
brought about as the power and control 
over and disposition of government 
lands inherently rests in its legisla- 
tive branch.” 

On Saturday, January 6, Representa- 
tive O’Connor (D) of Montana _intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to repeal the 
Antiquities Act under which the Jack- 
son Hole Monument was established. 
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1944 Forest Grazing Fees 


 maesges fees for grazing on the na- 
tional forests for 1945 are slightly 
lower than those of 1944. For sheep 
the rate is 6.03 cents (6 cents when 
rounded off to the nearest cent) per 
head per month, as against 6.25 cents 
last year. For cattle the average fee 
is 24.8 cents (25 cents) compared with 
25.66 cents in 1944, The current sheep 
fees are 134 per cent of the 1931 base 
rate, which was 4.5 cents, while those 
for cattle are 171 per cent of the base 
rate of 14.5 cents. 

Average prices received by western 
farmers in 1944, which the Forest Serv- 
ice used in computing the fees for this 
year, were $12.30 for lambs and $11.30 
for cattle exclusive of calves, and are 
respectively 134 and 171 per cent of 
the prices in the base year, namely 
$9.15 for sheep and $6.62 for cattle. 

The average fees will be adjusted for 
different states according to instruc- 
tions set up in the Forest Service Man- 


ual (NF-C6-2 (2) .) 





Forest Service Policies 


The 1944 report of Lyle F. Watts, 
chief, United States Forest Service, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, dated 
September 22, 1944, contains the fol- 
lowing statements on range manage- 
ment and wildlife: 

HE situation with respect to range 

management on the national for- 
ests is just about what it was a year 
ago. Number of livestock grazed was 
almost the same, but receipts from 
grazing again increased—by about 25 
per cent—bringing the total for the 
year to $2,458,946. 

Of outstanding significance has been 
continued success in avoiding such in- 
creased stocking as _ characterized 
handling of the range during the first 
World War. In addition, leaders in the 
livestock industry have urged produc- 
ers to market animals before weight 
losses result from insufficient forage. 
High priority is being given to meas- 
ures needed to bring the use of ranges 
that ere still in bad shape in balance 
with grazing capacity. 


A conference of regional foresters, 
range-management staff, and experi- 
ment-station men reconsidered estab- 
lished policies in anticipation of the 
close of the present 10-year term-per- 
mit period in 1945. An understanding 
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was reached that no major change 
would be made in the present policy 
regarding distribution of the grazing 
privilege. _.It is planned to issue 10- 
year permits again in 1946, where 
range conditions justify. Stockmen 
generally welcome this announcement 
as a factor contributing to stability in 
the use of national-forest ranges. Op- 
portunity was provided at the confer- 
ence to discuss this and other policies 
to be applied during the new term pe- 
riod with representatives of the live- 
stock industry. 


Forest officers continue close co- 
operative relations with some 800 local 
livestock associations and advisory 
boards. These are media through 
which range conditions and Forest 
Service policies can be discussed with 
groups of permittees. Many valuable 
suggestions for improved management 
of the national-forest ranges originate 
in these boards and associations. 

Some very encouraging progress has 
been reported in range reseeding, 
especially in Utah and Nevada. The 
work is to be continued there and ex- 
panded wherever reseeding appears to 
be a practicable means of correcting 
depletion and of increasing. grazing 
capacity. 

To date the government has invested 
$14,328,143 in national-forest range im- 
provements, such as fencing, watering 
facilities, range reseeding, and rodent 
control. These, together with better 
care and better animal husbandry on 
the part of the users, are paying divi- 
dends, both in improved range condi- 
tions and in quality of livestock prod- 
ucts. Much remains to be done before 
the full potential productivity of the 
forest ranges can be attained. Only 
when fully developed can the ranges 
contribute their utmost to the security 
and welfare of the Nation. 


Wildlife 


One of the surprising developments 
of the war period has been the con- 
tinued, and in some localities the in- 
creased, interest in the use of national 
forests for hunting, fishing, and wild 
life study. During the past year, in ad- 
dition to time spent by recreationists 
observing and photographing wildlife, 
hunters spent about 2 million and 
fishermen about 2.4 million man-days 
on the national forests. 

It is not known how many fish were 
caught, but the take of big game was 
estimated to be 193,000 deer, 26,000 elk, 





and 5700 bear. These are believed 
to have yielded approximately 27 mil- 
lion pounds of usable meat. In ad- 
dition, hides were made available for 
processing into soft-leather goods need- 
ed by the armed services. 

Despite reduced personnel and a gen- 
eral curtailment of wildlife work, con- 
siderable progress was made in work- 
ing out big-game management plans 
for national-forest areas in cooperation 
with the state game commissions and 
other interested agencies. These plans 
are ordinarily built around deer or elk 
herds which can be handled as_ units 
because of topographic and other con- 
siderations. The cooperative effort in- 
cludes a determination of the size of 
the herd, the extent and condition of 
the year-long range, and a program of 
control designed to keep the number 
of animals in balance with the available 
and long-time food supply. In this way 
the herds will yield an annual crop to 
hunters for an indefinite period, and 
thus materially contribute to recrea- 
tional values of the national forests. 

Some thought has been given to post- 
war plans for further integrating wild- 
life management with management of 
timber, forage, and water resources in 
a manner that will best promote the 
public welfare. Particular attention 
will be given to wildlife in heavily 
fished or hunted localities where in- 
tensive manegement is needed. Work 
will be done to keep such lands produc- 
tive, and in some cases make them 
more suitable for wildlife. Some of the 
contemplated steps include fencing of 
key food and nesting areas for upland 
game, creation and maintenance of for- 
est openings for grouse and _ turkey, 
protection of important big-game win- 
ter areas, and development of small 
lakes for fishing and recreation. 


Where wildlife is of particular im- 
portance, timber harvesting, grazing, 
and other forest uses are adjusted to 
provide for the needs of wildlife. Strips 
along certain fishing streams are with- 
held from logging to protect the banks 
and keep the waters clear and cool. 
Already livestock have been excluded 
from about 4 million acres of nationa!- 
forest range so as to benefit big game 
and other wildlife. 


The national forests contain 1.5 mil- 
lion acres of fishing lakes and 100,- 
000 miles of streams. They provide 
seasonal forage for 2 million deer and 
165 thousand elk. They support a gen- 
erous population of fur bearers and 
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game birds. Perpetuation of these 
wildlife resources for the enjoyment of 
future generations is an important con- 
tribution to the security for which we 
strive. 



































Let’s All ‘‘Holler”’ 
At Once 


GHEEPMEN are worrying about coy- 

otes, tariffs, lack of help, and plen- 
ty of other serious problems which 
they, as a group, are admirably suited 
to handle. Predators have never been 
allowed to become more than a major 
nuisance to the industry as a whole. No 
war has ever fatally interrupted the 
business. Those and similar problems 
are the same ones that have confronted 
sheepmen for years, and they know 
how to meet every one of them. 


But a new threat that dwarfs all tra- 
ditional rivals and opposition to the in- 
dustry is with us today. The serious- 
ness of this opponent to the wool indus- 
try is intensified because this time we 
face a situation with which we are defi- 
nitely not prepared to contend. We are 
facing a shrewd combination of capital, 
progressive research, good manufactur- 
ing, and administrative ability that 
recognizes the value of advertising. 
Synthetic fiber is the most potent 
threat that the wool man faces today. 
What is at present a powerful rival can 
become a direct menace. The toughest 
feature of the whole thing is that it 
places the individual wool grower in 
direct competition with some of the 
most powerful industrial organizations 
in the country. If he is to compete in 
the only manner that will: make a rip- 
ple on world markets, he must forsake 
the attitude of the rural production 
man, and enter into a field where he 
can’t even help write the rules of fair 
play. His rival already has the aggres- 
sor’s advantage. 

Wool has plenty of merit besides its 
ability to support the man who knows 
how to grow it. But no one sheep herd- 
er can “holler” loud enough out on 
the range to compete against the full 
page colored ads that the public sees in 
magazines. He is going to have to hol- 
ler at the same time his neighbor does. 
Sounds hard, but a gentleman by the 
name of Ackerman can _ coordinate 
those warwhoops into something effec- 
tive if we give him proper cooperation. 

Elden A. Cochran 
Chico, California 














































































































































































































































































































Wool Fund Contributors 


Special contributions to the wool 
promotion work of the American Wool 
Council, Inc., have been received since 
January 1, 1945, from: American An- 
gora Goat Breeders Association; Mun- 
ro, Kincaid, Edgehill; Oscar Mayer & 
Company, and Swift & Company. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sylvester H. Counts 
M. M. Freitas 
William F. Stephens 
COLORADO 


J. P. Campbell 
P. A. Entz 
Carl Mees 
Alex Macdonell 
L. S. Officer 
T. W. Paulson 


ILLINOIS 
Swift & Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Allan C. Emery 


TEXAS 
W. C. Abby 
Mina —— 


P. E. Ad 
PTR oR og ‘& Pebbles 
L. E. Arledge 
Fermin Aguirre 
W. A. Arledge 
T. J. Allen 
S. C. Armistead 
Rob’t. Allerkamp 
Gilbert Anderegg 
G. W. Allisup 
Clara Allison 
Aldwell Brothers 
Walter Albrecht 
W. E. Adams 
Frost Adams 
Allie C. Allsup 
Geo. S. Allison 
Wylie Alexander 
W. A. Albrecht 
B. M. Adamietz 
J. G. Adams 
John Ammann 
Wm. Allison 
James Allen 
M. K. Akers 
G. H. Ahrens 
O. L. Adams 
Doug Adams 
Jim Amberson 
A. F. Allsup 
Allen & Morris 
Geo. L. Aldwell 
Bruno Albrecht 
R. E. Adams 
Floyd Adams 
A. D. Auld 
H. E. Arledge 
Wm. F. Apelt 
Isabel M. Anderson 
Kathryn Anderegg 
R. B. Autrey 
O. C. Armstrong 
Albert Appel, Sr. 
Fabian Anderwald 
Mrs. Ara Anderson 
R. W. Arnold 
Albert Appel, Jr. 
F. J. Anderwald 
Wayne C. Anderson 
Arvin & Harkins 
Oscar Appelt, Sr. 
Tom Anderwald 
G. S. Anderson 
Schweers Bohlen 
Bandera County Ranch- 

men & Farmers Assn. 
Mrs. C. A. Bricker 
Earl Bowers 
Bode & Stewart 
Robert Bierschwale 
Mrs. Edith Bell 
A Baker 
C. W. Banner 
Coleman Babb, Jr. 
Leslie Bowman 
Wm. Boerner 
Andrew Bode 
— Bendele 

. & A. O. Baker 

=. Barth 


Mrs. Pearl Babb 

J. S. Bradford 

J. O. Boothe 

I. E. & L. L. Bode Est. 
Walter Biermann 
Frank Baker & Co. 


Ad Bausch 

Wm. Bacon 

A. C. Bricker 
W. B. Booth 
Harry Bochat 

J. H. Bierschwale 
W. T. Baker 
Eddie Below 
Minerva L. Baker 
Newton Briggs 
Mrs. Edna Wheat Beam 
Clarence Bauerlein 
Raymond Batto 
August Bartel 
L. A. Ballard 
W. C. Baker 
Baired & Erfurt 
A. A. & H. Becker 
Thomas Bauerlein 
Felix Battot 
Henry Barton 

C. W. Banner 
Baker & Whitney 
I. E. Baker 

W. M. Beheymer 
L. O. Bauerlein 
John Bauble 
Jack Barton 

W. A. Banner 
Chas. Balzen 

R. W. Baker 
Boyne Babb 
Edmund Behr 
Hy Bausch 

A. K. Bauerlein 
E. B. Batto 

H. C. Barfield & Son 
E. W. Balzen 
Sterling Baker 
Coleman Babb, Sr. 
Guy Burney Est. 
R. C. Buck 
Jessie Burger 
W. G. Brown 
Roland Britsch 
Elvin Bridges 
Tom Boyle 
Frank Bond 

A. G. Boehme 
W. R. Blackwell 
H. W. Billings 
C. V. Berryman 
W. H. Burns 
Walter Buck 
Anton Burger 
Bright & Miller 
H. L. Bruce 

E. A. Briggs 

R. L. Boylen 
Thos. A. Bond 
Eddie Boerner 
Cc. J. Blair 

M. C. Bishop 
Henry Biermann 
Roy A. Bell 
Carl Bush 

J. E. Buckelew 
/. Buck 

J. H. Bruce 
Austin E. Brown 
R. W. Briggs 

E. P. Bradford 
Benno Bose 

J. E. Bohnert 
Bledsoe & Rudd 
Mary Blackman 
G. L. Bierschwale 
O. B. Bendele 
W. F. Bush 
Hubert Burger 
Olan Buck 

F. E. Burch 

J. H. Brown 
Chas. Britsch 

H. W. Brauchle 
M. L. Bounds 
Louis Bohnert 
Willie Boehle 
Gus Blackwell 
Felix Billings 

L. M. Bennett 
Cc. D. Crumley 
Sam H. Clark 
Roy Chipman 

J. M. Condra 

W. H. Coffey 
Ford Coates 

O. W. Coose 

BR. P. Cox 

Solon Crider 

Cc. F. Chenault 


J. W. Chamberlain 
J. L. Cavin 

Mrs. Ed Caton 
Jack Caldwell 


S. X. Callahan 
Dee Chipman 

J. F. Colwell 

W. A. Cochran & Son 
W. S. Clark 

H. A. Cook 

J. M. Corder 

Cc. G. Craig 

T. S. Crist 

C. A. Childs 

Dr. C. C. Chandler 
A. I. Cepedia 

W. L. Causey 

Bill Cartwright 
John Camp 


rs. Emma Cobb 
C. G. Clousnitzer 
_ Cooper 

E. V. Council 

J. A. Crider 
D. H. Cunningham 
C. S. Childs 
Herman Chandler 
J. B. Chadwick 
Dan Cauthorn 
J. W. Carruthers, Jr. 
Bustin Canon 
L. A. Clark 
J. H. Chipman 
Combs Cattle Co. 
Hazel W. Coe 
Collin Coates 
Mike & Melvin Copen- 

haver 
Cc. F. Cox 
Mrs. M. M. Crider 
Jess M. Cox 

Roy P. Cash 

E. D. Combs 
F. L. Childs 
Chas. C. asian 
Cc. F. Co 


Clarence ‘ieciien 
Mark E. Carruthers 


Roy Cottle 


E. H. Cofield 

W. K. Chapman 

L. M. Caldwell 

J. J. Childs 

Joe Chandler 

N. B. Chaffin 

Dr. J. M. Cavender 
Vol J. Casey 

E. R. Cantwell 
John Dater 

J. E. Davis 

Davis & Eastman 
Jack Davenport 

L. W. Davis 

B. W. Davis 

R. H. Davis 

H. E. Dalton 

C. E. Davis 

Sloan W. Davis 

F. H. Doan 
Diamond Bar Ranch 
Paul DeLorey 

Jack & Roy Deaton 
Dale Dean 

D. L. Duncan 

M. C. Dobbs 

W. E. Dieterat 
Demere & Mims 
Zeb Decie 

J. H. Dean 


Rob’t. Duncan 
. L. & J. V. Drisdale 
W. B. Dixon 


Ben D’Grodt & Son 
Decie Ranch 

Ira Deaton 

J. Harrison Dyche 
Elmer Dotson 

C. M. Dismukes 
DeJoirno & Mummie 
Decie Brothers 


Oo. B. Dunn 

Rubin Doebbler 
Richard Deitert 

F. C. DeMontel 
J. E. Davis 

Seth Davenport 

D. L. Duncan 

R. S. Dismukes 
Eddie Deitert 

ack & Roy Deaton 
Harry A. Davis 
Jack Davenport 
John Dissler 
Herman Deitert 
Ira Deaton 

Mrs. H. S. Davis & Son 
Robert Davenport 
Jno F. Dooley Est. 
R. M. Dingler 
Richard DeMontel 
F. M. Deaton 
Henry Daughtry 
J. DuPuy 


Thos. H. Espy 
Espy-Vander Stuc! en 
Mrs. J. T. Evans 
J. Wiley Evans 

R. J. Evans 

L. F. Evans 
Andrew Eckhart 
T. H. Eastman 

J. W. Edwards 
Joe Everett 

Elmer Edwards 
Mrs. A. G. Eckhart 
K. H. Ehlers 

L. J. Edwards 
Mrs. John Eckhar 
H. W. Ellis 

Jim Edwards 

H. E. Eckhart 

Cc. C. Elam 

J. F. Elder 

F. O. Edwards 
Arthur Esser 

Gus Ehlers, Jr. 

J. P. Espy 
Elizabeth Richolz 
Hi Eastland 

Joe Everett 

Mrs. Bell T. Elde: 
T. H. Eastland 

L. E. Earwood 

W. J. Fields, Jr. 
Fields Ranch Co. 
Fowlkes Bros. 
Chas. Fee 

Billy Fisher 
Arthur Flach 
Floyd & Peril 

Jake Fohn 

H. Frerich 

H. R. Funk 

Ed F. Faseler 

Geo. Fee 

Henry Fisher 
Clarence Flach 

Joe Flynn 

Jack Forsythe 
Hubert Friedrich 
A. W. Fuessel 
Mrs. Rose Finley 
J. R. Fisk 

B. C. Fleenor 

D. F. Ford 

Ross Foster 

Mrs. Katie Fritz 
Jack Fusleman, Jr. 
Geo. Fine 

Lon D. Fisher 
Freddie Flach 

J. C. Focke 

J. B. Foster 

R. B. Fries 

W. H. Furr 

Cc. L. Farrer 

Fritz Faseler 
Osear Foster 
Christ Flach 

O. D. Finegan 
Lee B. Fawcett 
Elmer J. Fawcett 
Albert Faltin 

Otto Flach 

Mrs. Emma Fischer 
Walter Fawcett 

E. K. Fawcett Est 
Aug S. Faltin 
Earl Fox 

Paul Flach 

Jim Featherstone 
Mrs. E. J. Fawcett 
Chester Faltin 
Franke & Diehl 

J. W. & G. H. Forester 
Mrs. Francie Finegan 
Mrs. F. ~ Fawcett 
R. W. Faust 
John Fields 

L. B. Friend 
Clarence Galam 
Eratha Garrison 
Mack Garrett 
L. Garza 

Ben Gerdes 
Allan L. Gibson 
Otto Galam 

F. D. Garrison 
Mrs. E. D. Gatlin 
E. L. Gazaway 
Gerrodetti Bros. 
D. U. Goforth 
Carl Garrett 
R. D. Garrison 
R. M. Gatlin 
E. E. George 
Roger Gillis 

H. W. Goodenough 
J. C. Gallant 
P. L. Garrison 
R. A. Gatlin 
Geo, Geasling 
A. C. Gilliam 
Julius Gombert 
W. G. Gulihur 
W. A. Griffin 
Jack Graham 
Louis Gubbles 
Mrs. F. E. Griffin 
S. T. Guthrie 
Ben Groff 
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Wool in Review 


ATTENTION 


Growers are not permitted to sell 
any wool direct to a mill if located at 
a distance greater than 50 miles from 
the mill. 

Domestic wools in lots not to exceed 
3,000 pounds, grease weight, may be 
sold outright to a handler for the ac- 
count of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 





1945 Wool Purchase Program 


NASMUCH as War Food Order No. 
50 as amended has no termination 
date and is in full force and effect until 
revoked, the purchase and sale by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
1945 domestic wool clip is essentially a 
continuation of last year’s program. 

The schedule of values for domestic 
shorn wool is substantially the same 
as last year’s values with the following 
exceptions: no premium is given for 
territory low quarter-blood, all of this 
grade being priced at 93 cents per clean 
pound Boston; common and braid are 
reduced to one price of 88 cents, same 
basis. In the class for fed lamb wool 
of the woolen type, 58/60s and finer is 
priced at 95 cents and 56s and below at 
90 cents per clean pound Boston. Ad- 
justments were made in the bright and 
semibright fleeces of low quarter 
blood, common and braid, burry and 
seedy and fed lamb wool of the woolen 
type. All premiums were taken off of 
these grades and all scheduled at the 
low figures paid last year. 

The schedule for scoured and carbon- 
ized wools was not changed except that 
California wools were separated in the 
1945 schedule. One schedule provides 
for 8 months, California processing type 
wools end another schedule is provided 
for all other California processing type 
wools. 

A supplement to the schedule of 
values gives domestic shorn off wools 
a minimum price, grease basis, Boston. 
The entire schedule of values is print- 
ed in this issue of the Wool Grower for 
future reference of the producer. 


Part V of the schedule should be 
carefully studied so that discounts will 
not be made from growers’ accounts. 
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There are several changes in the 
Wool Handler’s Agreement for 1945. 
Some are particularly significant and 
others are not so important. In the case 
of wool which is to be graded, an ad- 
vance payment of not to exceed 75 per 
cent of the estimated appraisal value is 
permitted. The 1944 agreement said 
“75 per cent,” without qualification. 


The first important addition in the 
agreement comes under the appraisal 
value clause. The value of the wool is 
to be the schedule of values given, 
“less a discount of not to exceed three 
(3) per cent as determined by the ap- 
praisers, where all the tags and other 
off wools in original bag wool are not 
packed separately.” This means that 
on clips appraised in original bags 
where all tags and other off wools are 
not packed separately by producer, the 
clip will be discounted as much as 3 
per cent of the grease appraisal price. 
This penalty is severe and precaution 
should be taken in sacking the wool. 
An article appearing in this issue— 
“The Well-Prepared Wool Clip’— 
should be given serious attention. 


Last year’s agreement permitted no 
reappraisal of graded wool; the first ap- 
praisal was final. This year “in the 
case of graded wool the determination 
of appraisal value shall be final, except 
in cases where the handler is specifical- 
ly authorized to act for all producers, 
pools, or secondary handlers contribut- 
ing to the graded lines of wool.” It will 
still be difficult to get graded lines re- 
appraised unless immediate action is 
taken to have wools available and per- 
mission obtained from all parties con- 
cerned. 

There were no material changes in 
any of the deductions allowed, but per- 
haps it might be well to review some 
of the deductions: 


(1) Deduction for grading shall NOT 
EXCEED three-fourths of a cent per 
pound of grease wool. The handler or 
appraisal committee have authority to 
say whether a clip will be graded or 
not. 

(2) Ten cents per hundredweight for 
trucking from railroad car to ware- 
house is continued. Wool appraised in 
Portland again pays the 2 cents per 


grease pound freight equalization. 

(3) Deductions for handling remain 
the same. “For any wool for which the 
handler must render a single account 
sale, a handling charge, NOT TO EX- 
CEED 13, cents per pound of grease 
wool in lots of 5,000 pounds or more; 
NOT TO EXCEED 21/2 cents per pound 
of grease wool in lots of less than 5,000 
pounds. This means, however, that 
actual handling charges may and are 
reported in some cases to be below the 
above maximums. In the case of wool 
requiring grading in which an advance 
has been made (NOT TO EXCEED 75 
per cent of appraised grease value) 
one fourth of a cent per grease pound 
is charged the producer. 


If a producer consigns his wool to a 
secondary handler, and it is directed 
to a handler who must render a direct 
accounting to the producer, a charge 
not to exceed 11% cents per grease pound 
may be made. 


When a handler, with approval of 
the C.C.C., performs “country service,” 
additional charges are permitted rang- 
ing from 13/4, cents per grease pound to 
one cent per grease pound depending 
on service rendered. This is in lieu of, 
and not in addition to, a secondary 
handler’s charge. 


The C.C.C. has tightened the plan 
for handling purchased wool. Lots un- 
der 3,000 pounds may be sold to sec- 
ondary handlers or handlers, but must 
be accompanied by certificate of pur- 
chase containing a notation of the 
County Agricultural Conservation 
Committee that a copy of such cer- 
tificate has been filed with that com- 
mittee. The change also provides that 
the handler shall not accept wool from 
a secondary handler if it has been com- 
mingled with wool received by the 
secondary handler or handler on con- 
signment. * 


Under the “Payment of Purchase 
Price to Producer” a new clause was 
added which permits no deductions 
from the purchase of the wool which 
are not authorized.....unless the deduc- 
tion is specifically authorized in writ- 
ing by the producers. This permits the 
grower to contribute to the wool pro- 
motion fund of the American Wool 
Council when the provision is included 
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in the handler’s contract with the pro- 


ducer. Fortunately many handlers are 


assisting in the work this year. 


Study the schedule of values printed 
in this issue and particularly Part V 
which is termed “Discounts.” 


The C.C.C. And Domestic Wool 


The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
by the middle of February, had pur- 
chased 377 million pounds of the 1944 
wool clip. Of this amount, 312 million 
pounds was shorn wool, the rest pulled. 

From April 25, 1943, to January 15, 
1945, the C.C.C. purchased over 600 
million pounds of domestic wool, both 
pulled and shorn. Of this amount, ap- 
proximately 302 million pounds was on 
hand January 15, or 50.3 per cent of 
the total purchases. This quantity of 
wool has an appraised value of $157,- 
893,431 or an average value per pound 
of 52.3 cents. 


There is about 30 million pounds of 
pulled wool (both grease and scoured 
basis) on hand with an average ap- 
praised value of 93.8 cents per pound. 
Of the totaled pulled wool purchased 
by the C.C.C., over 62 per cent has gone 
into consumption. 


Of the 271,711,489 pounds of shorn 
wool, 4,600,000 is scoured with an aver- 
age value of 109.2 cents per pound. 
Only 24 per cent of the total purchases 
of scoured shorn wool has been sold. 


There remains, therefore, 267 million 
pounds of shorn wool in the grease, 
both worsted type and woolen type, 
with a total appraised value of $124,- 
600,000 or an average value per pound 
of 46.7 cents. Forty-eight per cent of 
the total purchases of these shorn wools 
has been sold. By far the largest part 
of the wool on hand falls into the 
64/70’s (fine) grade, as it includes 
62 per cent of inventory of shorn wool 
held by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 


U.N.R.R.A. Buys Wool 


The Commercial Bulletin reports 
that the C.C.C. has sold 2,250,000 
pounds of domestic, scoured, pulled 
wool to the U.N.R.R.A. According to 
present values, this would amount to 
$2,439,000. It is reported that this wool 
will be shipped to Poland for manu- 
facture. This is the first time in a long 
while that any domestic wool has been 
exported. 
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Wool Sales 


Reports coming from Boston indi- 
cate continued hand-to-mouth buying 
of domestic wool since the present war 
developments make termination of 
contracts a possibility. It is also re- 
ported that wool purchases are based 
on the ability to get combing and scour- 
ing done. This seems to be a bottle- 
neck at present, especially with pur- 
chases restricted to immediate needs. 


The demand for wools, both domestic 
and foreign, is in the grades from 50’s 
(quarterblood) to 58’s to fill govern- 
ment requirements. Other domestic 
wools are very slow. Demand con- 
tinues strong for foreign wools, but 
sales are reported slow because of lack 
of offerings. 


Sales by Australia to the United 
States are still very heavy. Since Aug- 
ust 1, some 571,300 bales, or approx- 
imately 172 million pounds, have been 
purchased, compared with 145 million 
pounds in the same period of 1943, ac- 
cording to the Commercial Bulletin. 


It is now reported that the United 
Kingdom has lifted the ban on 60’s and 
58/60’s types of wool for sale in the 
United States. 


Foreign Wool Stockpile 


The Commercial Bulletin reports 
that since the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration held their No. 1 auction sale, 
332,296,494 pounds have been offered. 
The estimated stockpile was 330 mil- 
lion pounds. Sales have amounted to 
191,079,143 pounds; brokers have sold 
approximately 57 million pounds since 
October. Therefore, according to the 
present calculation, the apparent re- 
maining stockpile is 84 million pounds. 

The “clean-up” auction sale sold a 
small percentage of wools offered be- 
cause of the remaining undesirable 
types. Medium Montevideo’s sold 
well. Australian offerings of 11% mil- 
lion pounds found no bidders. Another 
stockpile auction was held on February 
28. This included about 52,000 bales 
of Cape wools. 


M-388C-Wool Textiles 


On February 19 the War Production 
Board issued its new order M-388 
which channels textiles into essential 
end uses, according to Harry Resseguie 
of the Daily News Record. As far as 





wool is concerned, the order become; 
effective as to deliveries of fabric oy 
April 15, 1945. 

This order channels 80 per cent 4 
the woolen cloth output for civilians 
low-priced articles of clothing, an 


would normally affect 100 per cent of § 
However, sinc § 


the civilian worsteds. 
100 per cent of worsted machinery js 
being used for military requirement; 


and 80 per cent of woolen textile ma. 3A 


chinery for the same purpose during 
the first half of 1945, the amount 
low-priced fabrics produced will prob. 
ably be small. 

It is difficult to say how long this or. 
der will remain in effect, which is one 
of the main objections that your as. 
sociation has to it. This order, if car. 
ried too far, would decrease the use of 
raw wools and increase the use of sub. 
stitutes. It works a particular hard. 
ship on those mills that produce 10 
per cent wool fabrics. 

Over objections of wool interests, the 
order was issued, and was much more 
severe than at first thought. 


Sign-up of 1945 Clip Active 

Reports coming into this office indi- 
cate that the 1945 wool clip is being 
contracted at a very rapid rate in the 
West. Arizona has almost completed 
shearing and estimates 90 per cent of 
the wools are signed up, and much of 
it is moving to the eastern seaboard at 
this time. Other western states esti- 
mate 950 to 75 per cent of the clip prom- 
ised to handlers. J.M.J. 





NEWS FROM HOME 


We believe your boy or boys in the 
armed services wherever they are 
would like to get the Wool Grower each 
month. They want things to read and 
they are interested in what's taking 
place on the home range. 

Send $2.00 with your boy's address 
to the National Wool Grower, 509 Pa- 
cafic National Life Building, Salt Lake 


City 1, Utah, and the Wool Grower will 


be sent regularly to him each month. 

The order for a subscription to go 
overseas to a boy in the Army must be 
accompanied by his request that the 
paper be sent him. 
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"ON SCHEDULE OF VALUES FOR DOMESTIC SHORN WOOL (Greasy, Scoured, Carbonized) 
(All prices are sold Boston, Massachusetts) 
t of =< Cl Py 
ue ean price 
IS to Miclass Description Length | per pound 
and /——__ sree ; ait ' 
t ; PART I. TERRITORY AND GRADED 12 MONTHS TEXAS WOOLS (with the exception of East Texas wools which are to 
ni. be classed and appraised as bright and semi-bright fleeces) 
ince Ho, Graded big French combing and staple, 64s and finer -.........-----------------------so--enoseo ) $1.21 
y is 9B Original bag big French combing and staple, 64s and finer, up to 25% one-half ....) 2% inches and over 
ents blood or 60s allowed, but no three-eighths blood ~........---.------------------eooe---oo ) ee 1.20 
‘ JA Graded good French combing, some staple, stubby out, 64s and finer .................... ) 1.20 
ma BH 3p Original bag bulk good French combing, some staple, occasional short fleece, 64s..) | Bulk 2 to 3 inches 
ring and finer, up to 25% one-half blood or 60s allowed, but no three eighths blood) __ =. “aa 
- of @4A Graded average French combing, some short, 64s GING FIMOr <5. cee Relat eet. ) 144 to 2% inches 1.16 
rob 4B Original bag average French combing, some short, bulk 64s .. = --) 144 to 2% inches — 1.15 
"EEth Graded clothing or stubby, Gas amd firmer a. ase-an snes nnnenneenenwenrsenvnsecensoennes ) Bulk under 114 inches; 1.12 
5B Original bag short French combing clothing, inferior poorly bred lots, bulk 64s...) some 1% to 24 inches 1.10 
or-  5C Original bag 8 months California, bulk 64s ..................... ie ee c. 1.07 
one [One-half blood: ————— 
‘ss e4 Graded strictly staple (60/648) _...............-----.:----------c-cssceeceeos-nessenceceennseceseresnesnsenseceesees 1.19 
“9B Graded good French combing, bulk 60s ) : 1.17 
Ree ag ANTES CURES 2 co etna oop acaec nce eset deco cen nina ae ee eevee 2% inches and over 1.16 
eof 2 8D Original bag big French combing and staple, bulk 60/64s, up to 25% 58s, .............. ) 
sub. occasional three-eights (56s fleece) -.......-.--.---------------n-nenneneeenenn eee ol inte ea. 137 
IE Original bag good French combing, some short bulk 60s, edge of 58s, .....................- ) Bulk 2 to 3 inches 
ard. & occasional three-eighths (56s fleece) -..........---.-.--.---.-----eeee-- re ees aa laf 1.15 
100 $F Graded short French and clothing (58s to 60/64s) ) Bulk under 1% inches; 1.10 
} 8G Original bag 8 months California (58s to 60/64s) . some 14 to 2% e 1.05 
the [ Three-eighths blood: ; 
ret OHA UMN ULI MUINING CR ONE itso concn sa ceewcusgebe nese ndecdetactueetcus panescnwadsarwstaapnssueseeensenver ) 2% to 3% inches 1.09 
10re BoB Graded good French combing (56/588) ...............--..-:---c-cesecssseseseseseeeeeeeeeecececececeseneeeeaees ) 2% to 3% inches 1.06 
— 9C Graded strictly staple (56s) ............. so axciwadbacwigettaicteceseete putt ater We Mean EAE en eRe ee ) 2% to 3% inches 1.06 
5 9D Graded good French combing (56s) ........--.-.-.-------------------- ae ee ae 8 ltl a 1.04 
NE Io SR) a ee ee ee eRe eerie eh Ee en eee re C ) Bulk under 2 inches 1.01 
9F Original bag 8 months California (bulk 56/58s) -...............-.-- Cees nissan .se----) Bulk under 2 inches_ i101 
ndi- One-quarter blood: 
BEE RT) ee ee ees Pee peceeer ere teeny eas eS ) 3 to4 inches 1.00 
the 10B Graded staple (48/508) -..............-..-.-------+-----0e--seeee eee iis sala etn a icant OCP .96 
sted Low one-quarter blood: 
oe Oy ee a ee el 93 
t of Common and braid: 
1 of $B12A 36s to 44s .......... inc tae acest etna rg —— gee asia Da D el eee eee aa Sree ) 38 inches and longer _ _.88 
J at & Fed lamb wool—woolen type: 
sti, Be 58 RR RMN CONN 065058 2k possa encod denn haa zqdapean len iwlenacenst enc tntoaeo rap oie eeemean as ) Under 2 inches 95 
“SU 14 GNI ERMAN RRNA cc low le ean dS nap enemas en ol enna ) Under 2 inches 90 
om- 
J. PART II. TEXAS WOOLS 
2 Original bag best 12 months, big French combing and staple, 64s and finer .......... ) 2% inches and over __ $1.21 
=" 3 Original bag good 12 months, bulk good French combing some staple, .................... 
ooemaenal unert fesse, Gis ane fimer oo.) ...n a ee ) 2 to 3 inches 1.18 
| 4 Original bag 12 mo.’avg. French combing, considerable short fleece, 64s & finer) 2 to 3 inches ee ; 1.16 
the 5 Original bag 12 months short French combing, 64s and finer ................-.-------1----- ) 1I%to2%inches 1.13 
on 6. Orig. bag 12 mo. short French combing clothing, inferior poorly bred, bulk 64s..) Bulk under 14% in. some 1% to2% in. _1.10 
Ia ag a INOINNNN sa spc ng peewee noses ape ease e ens renown espa ace mapper ) 1to1% inches 1.10 
ach We GREER (ONIGPEID @ SINITNGIRES ooo co cacao scceevancinwsseiecsduecvecscedecuqieie eRe AL ER WE Tab ) 1imeh 1.07 
and JC_ Short length 8 months .... ose leat mem anetiniea rane: a oe aires whence nasa tt aid tte oct ) Under 1 inch ee — 1.05 
in SR SS | Sa eae ae Repo cee eer retook nee Ne econ AM imine ete woe ) % to 1 inch 1.05 
9 
ON EES Oo” Si <n ee ere ene ay ARs Memo ned eee MIDIS MERE Serine ear ec ) % inch 1.02 
Breemnort. MOWMEN TAN oc .<052- ccc, Oe PE ee eran en ) Under % inch 1.00 
ress 
Po- PART III. BRIGHT AND SEMI-BRIGHT FLEECES (including Valley, Oregon, and East Texas) 
ake Y. ‘Graded delame atrictly ataple, TOs and Timer: «5-5 casos e sateen erevene teens ) 2'% inches and longer $1.23 
will 2 Graded delaine big French combing and staple, 64s and finer -.............. ose ..) 2% inches and longer 1.21 
h 3A Graded average to good French combing, stubby out, 64s and finer, bright J 
s See, eee ES EAS RINE SAL AERA SNe eter veer ida ori oes E YS ) 2 to 3 inches 1.18 
go 3B Graded average to short French combing, stubby coat out, 64s and finer,............ ) 
- be ; bright and semi-bright -............. iiscaesdaaieh tainted wsowcecevousntdesenrevoennesuanvessnntcscbeateneeyeee ) 2 to 3 inches 1.15 
the 38C Graded short French combing and fine clothing .........................------------ See ) 1% to 2% inches _ 1.12 
One-half blood: 
8A Graded staple (60s) ............ Le eek Lae ) 2% inches and longer 1.16 
oni ee Graded staple (58/608) .......-....<...-.-c<scescscosee ical - Nima ) 2% inches and longer ee, 1.14 
m 8C Graded short French combing .......................----.-----+- ) 1% to 2% inches 1.10 
m 8D Graded strictly clothing ........................... — ) Under1% inches 1.05 
§ Three-eighths blood: 
2 EI OSS Ea ae ee a er ate ee CRE eS eee ee ee eae ete. ) 2% to 3\% inches 1.05 
9B Graded staple (56s) .................... soit pci een ...) 2% to3% inches __ 1.03 
9C Graded short French combing .-) Under 2 inches 1.00 
— J FR 2D Graded strictly clothing .---ne-nncnnee ee eeeeee en ene cnet tee )__Under 1% inches 95 
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One-quarter blood: 
OE SUI i pg. cap ss gen Soe Few na Conaeny Puan CRK FASe or eos nbd eae ) 3 to 4 inches 4 


DE nee eer eec ee ae ae ee Eee meee temnce ) 8 to 4 inches Zz ae rr 


10C_ Graded short French combing and clothing ~................-.------s-----e-ceseceseseseeeseeneseenee ) Bulk 1to2 inches _ 
Low one-quarter blood: 


NN cma stands gc iacnts son sscnsocssaceaesees ee Se ee a ) 3 inches and longer 9 


Common and braid: ' ~ bE ete onc 





























12A 36s to 44s .......... Ss Sac Sy pe ap ec a St eS rt 2a tS cee ) 8 inches and longer hoe gto: & 
Burry and seedy: 
Pine ena one-half blood, burry arid seedy q...-.-.<.-.<....c-cccccccecececeseoessceccnsencossestessecse ) 1.03 
_Three-eights and one-quarter blood, burry and seedy .............. srecsssseeeensteceeeesccseoes ) amas M 
Fed lamb wool—woolen type: 
13 58/60s and finer .............. eee Is ne A Se ee ee ee ee Ns NI ) Under 2 inches 95 
ee ne a ) Under 2 inches 





PART IV. SCOURED AND CARBONIZED WOOLS 
1. The value of carbonized wool shall be determined by adding five (5) cents per pound to the value such wool would have if scoured only 


2. Scoured Woolen Type Wools, Including Fed Lambs and all Off Wools, except California Processing Type Wools: 


Class Grade Length PRICE PER POUND (SCOURED) 
1 60/64s ) If Unsorted If Seton 
2 58/60s ) $1.10 $1.18 
3 56s ) 2 inches and under 1.08 1.11 
4 50/56s ) 1.02 1.05 
5 48/46s and lower) — = 
3. California Processing Type Wools. A. 8 Months Only: PRICE PER POUND (SCOURED) 
Class Grade If Unsorted If Sorted 
1 60/64s $1.11 $1.14 
2 58 - 60/64s 1.08 1.11 
3 56/58s 1.00 1.03 
B. For all other California Processing Wools: 
4 60/64s 1.05 1.08 
5 58/60s 1.03 1.06 
6 56s 97 1.00 
7 50/56s 95 98 
8 48/46s and lower 85 .88 
4, The value of all other scoured domestic shorn wool shall be determined by arriving at the proper classification (clean basis) plus thy 
following amounts per pound: 
Grade If Unsorted If Sorted 
(a) 60s and finer 6c 9e 
(b) 56s to 58s 5¢ 8c 
(c) 48s to 50s 4e ae 
(d) 36s to 46s 8¢ 6c 





PART V. DISCOUNTS (Grease, Scoured, or Carbonized) 
BLACK WOOL (Grease.) 1. Original bag. The discount shall be one-third off the grease appraisal price of the white wool. (Figure t 
the nearest half cent.) 2. Graded. The discount shall be one-third off the grease appraisal price of the comparable grade of white woul 
(Figure to the nearst half cent.) 


NOTE: If the fine and half blood, or the three-eighths and quarter blood are thrown together, the discount shall be one third of the aver | 


age grease appraisal price of the comparable grades of white wool. (Figure to the nearest half cent.) 

SCOURED BLACK AND GRAY WOOL. The discount on gray wool shall be thirty (30) cents per pound from the proper white wool 
classification if 60s or finer, twenty-five (25) cents per pound if 58s or below. The discount for scoured black wool shall be from a 
minimum of ten (10) cents to a maximum of twenty (20) cents per pound from the proper white classification. 

SISAL OR BINDER TWINE. The discount shall be ten (10) cents per pound, clean basis, for a lot tied with sisal or binder twine. 
TENDER WOOL. The discount shall be three (3) cents per pound, clean basis, from the proper classification, if a lot shows a break i! 
the fiber serious enough to affect its commercial value. 

COTTED WOOL. The discount shall be five (5) cents per pound, clean basis, for lots or graded piles of cotted fleeces. 

STAINED WOOL (Scoured or Grease). The discount on stained wools shall be from a minimum of two (2) cents per pound for slightly 
stained, up to a maximum of ten (10) cents per pound for heavily stained. 


FEED LOT WOOLS (Suitable for Combing). The discount shall be a minimum of three (3) cents per pound, clean basis, from the prop- 
er classification, and a maximum of five (5) cents per pound. 

ORIGINAL BAG WOOLS. On clips appraised in the original bags where all tags and other off wools are not packed separately by the 
producer, and offered for appraisal by the Handler, the clip shall be discounted not to exceed three (3) per cent from the grease aj- 
praisal price as determined by the Appraisal Committe. 

UNTIED FLEECES. Except in the case of Texas 8 months and Texas fall wool, all untied clips shall be discounted two (2) cents pel 
pound from the grease appraisal price. 

NAVAJO WOOLS. 1. If improved Navajo wool is offered as such, it shall be discounted five (5) cents per pound from the proper tert'- 
tory classification. 2. Unimproved Navajo wool shall be discounted ten (10) cents per pound from the proper territory classification. 
NOTE: It is anticipated that Handlers will scour all unimproved Navajos before offering them for appraisal. 

BUCK WOOLS. 1. Crossbred bucks, no discount. 2. The discount on fine bucks shall be five (5) cents per pound, clean basis, off the 
comparable ewe wool classification. 

DEFECTIVE WOOLS. Regardless of the State of origin, wools containing clover burrs, foxtail, or other vegetable defects, to a degree 
serious enough to affect their commercial value, but not required carbonizing, shall be discounted a minimum of one (1) cent per pound 
and a maximum of ten (10) cents per pound, clean basis. 
NOTE: Wools containing an occasional or very scattered hard burr, or a trace of hay or chaff, are not subject to discount. 


KARAKUL FLEECE. Karakul shall be appraised at twenty-five (25) cents sold Boston, regardless of the State of origin. Karakw 
crutchings shall be appraised at fourteen (14) cents sold Boston regardless of State of origin. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO SCHEDULE OF VALUES 
DOMESTIC SHORN OFF WOOLS 


(All prices are sold Boston, Massachusetts—grease basis) 
(All prices are minimum prices) 


TERRITORY AND FLEECE OFFS 


Tags (average to good) 

Tags (heavy) 

Crutchings (average to good) 
Crutchings (heavy) 

Karakul Crutchings 

Grading Locks (average to good) 
Grading Locks (heavy) 
Eyebrows 

Murrain Dead 

Pulled Dead 


Clear Clippings 

Defective Clippings 

Tags 

Baby Lambs 

Pulled Dead 

Murrain Dead 

Clear and Defective Face Wools 


17¢ 
12¢c 
25c 
21c 
14¢ 
24c 
20c 
25c 
22c 


sold Boston, Massachusetts 
” ” ” 


” 








Hearings on Textile 
Order M-388 


Reported by Congressman Barrett 
(Wyoming) 


T the end of a special hearing on 

February 17, called by seventeen 
representatives in Congress to deter- 
mine the scope and effect of M-388, the 
joint order of the W.P.B. and O.P.A. 
channeling fabrics into specific lines of 
essential clothing to be sold at maxi- 
mum or “cut-off prices,” Representative 
Frank A. Barrett (R), Wyoming, 
summed up the findings in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“After hearing witnesses from the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
War Production Board, the details of 
the proposed joint order and the rea- 
sons for it are still unclear. It establish- 
es, to my mind, the necessity for a 
thorough investigation by a proper 
committee of Congress into the pur- 
poses behind this joint order and its 
reasonableness in operation. Although 
executives from both agencies declared 
that the order is to meet an acute short- 
age of clothing in lower price lines, no 
evidence to prove that this shortage 
exists was forthcoming. 

“Mr. Jerome May of O.P.A. was 
most cooperative and intelligent in his 
testimony. He emphasized that he and 
his associates were carrying out the 
mandate of Congress by withholding 
the O.P.A. section of the order until 
after advisory committees of the indus- 
tries affected have been called into con- 
ference and their advice sought, and 
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wherever consonant with public re- 
quirements, followed. Mr. Kenneth S. 
Marriner of the W.P.B. refused to di- 
vulge to the committee the details of 
the W.P.B. section of the order, which 
has already been signed and which will 
go into operation within the next few 
days. It had been the request of the 
committee of which I was chairman 
that no action be taken by W.P.B. until 
after today’s hearing. This request was 
not only not followed but was apparent- 
ly not even considered. 

“Witnesses assured the committee 
that there would be no deterioration of 
quality in clothing, but that there 
would be a roll back in prices. As far 
as the committee could determine, the 
economics which are sought will come 
from reducing the amount of style in 
garments. It was generally admitted 
by all witnesses that there had been no 
increase in the prices of wool fabrics 
since O.P.A. price control had gone in- 
to effect, and the committee was as- 
sured that no part of the order would 
require any deterioration in quality of 
fabric. 

“The method of proposing and pro- 
mulgating this joint order is unfortun- 
ate. The committee is in full accord 
with any plan which will hold clothing 
prices to a stable level so long as it does 
not deteriorate quality in ratio to price 
reductions. The witnesses did not 
prove that this would not occur.” 

Present at the hearings were Repre- 
sentatives Bunker, of Nevada; Fisher 
of Texas; Fernandez, of New Mexico; 
Chenoweth, of Colorado; Hal Holmes, 
of Washington; Engle, of California; 


White, of Idaho; Lemke, of North Da- 
kota; Ellsworth, of Oregon; Buffet, of 
Nebraska; Crawford, of Michigan; 
Pehr Holmes, of Massachusetts; Rock- 
well, of Colorado; Dworshak, of Idaho; 
Miller, of Nebraska; Robertson, of 
North Dakota; and Stockman of Ore- 
gon; Representatives from the War 
Production Board who testified were: 
Kenneth S. Marriner, Director Textile 
Leather and Clothing ‘Division; A.C.C. 
Hill, Jr., Vice-Chairman, Office of Ci- 
vilian Requirements; Laurence M. 
Lombard, Counsel to W.P.B.; and Rich- 
ard N. Johnson, Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements. From O.P.A. were Jerome 
Ney, Gardner Hawkins and George 
Kuhnhard. 





Growers’ Short Wool Course 
University of Wyoming 
January 22 to February 10, 1945 


HE Second Annual Wool Growers’ 

Short Course held at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming in Laramie for 
three weeks ending February 10, at- 
tracted wool growers from four states 
—Montana, South Dakota, Colorado, 
and Wyoming—as well as administra- 
tors and wool technicians from Canada, 
China, and South Africa. Conducted 
by Dr. Robert H. Burns, head of the 
Department of Wool Technology, the 
purpose of the course is to give range 
sheepmen and others interested, an 
idea of the grades of grease wool and 
the shrinkage of their wool clips, which 
largely determine the value of their 
wool clips. At the same time, they re- 
ceive an idea of the clean weight per 
fleece, the only true index of the value 
of wool produced by sheep, according 
to Dr. Burns. 

The students returned to their home 
ranges or laboratories with knowledge 
to add to that gained from years of 
practical experience. They have their 
own grade sets which they matched 
and measured to check the fiber thick- 
ness. These samples of grade wools are 
mounted on black cloth and can be 
rolled up and carried in their pockets 
to use as a guide to the grades of wool 
when they are going over their sheep 
for culling work, or are looking over 
their fleeces at shearing time. They 
have had practice in estimating the 
total shrinkage as well as the dirt con- 
tent of wools coming from a number of 
clips of Wyoming wools which were 
being scoured in the Wyoming wool 
laboratory during the time the short 
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Participants in the University of Wyoming’s Short Course on Wool: Standing (left to right) Dr. Robert 
H. Burns, head of the Department of Wool Technology; Carl S. Gilbert, associate research chemist; Carl 
H. Seely, Meeker, Colorado; Miss Martha J. Ulrich, agricultural extension clothing specialist, University 
of Wyoming; Dr. A. F. Vass, head of the Department of Agronomy and Agricultural Economics; Dean 
J. A. Hill of the College of Agriculture; B. C. Kohrs, county agricultural agent, Gillette, Wyoming; James 


A. Telfer, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


Seated (left to right) A. D. MacFarlane, Casper, Wyoming; Wel- 


don Higham, Belfry, Montana; Owen Covey, Cokeville, Wyoming; W. D. Johnstone, Douglas, Wyoming; 
A. A. Covey, Cokeville, Wyoming; Rodney Rochelle, Arminto, Wyoming; Leo Pfister, Node, Wyoming; 
Kwe-hai Chang, Chungking, China; Wm. E. Karinen, Alzada, Montana; Virgil C. Russell, Thermopolis, 


Wyoming; and Ed Stephenson, Hartley, South Dakota. 


Not shown in the picture: K. Rasmussen, Leth- 


bridge, Alberta, Canada; J. K. LeRoux, Capetown, South Africa; Dr. F. S. Hultz, head of the Department 
of Animal Production, and Dr. A. M. Lee, head of the Department of Veterinary Science and Bacteriology. 


course was in session. They prepared 
charts showing shrinkage and grease 
price relationships, and they were giv- 
en wool price books and slide rules 
furnished by commercial houses to the 
Wool Department for distribution to 
these students. They also were furn- 
ished with a considerable number of 
federal and state publications dealing 
with sheep and wool. 

The lectures to the students were 
given by Dean J. A. Hill of the College 
of Agriculture, and the laboratory ses- 
sions were conducted by Dr. Burns. 

Field and class seminar sessions, 
chosen by vote of the students, were 
on sheep breeding, conducted by Dr. 
F. S. Hultz, head of the Department 
of Animal Production; on costs of pro- 
duction, by Dr. A. F. Vass, head of the 
Department of Agronomy and Agri- 
cultural Economics; on poisonous 
plants by Mr. Carl S. Gilbert, associate 
research chemist; and on the parasites 
and diseases of sheep by Dr. A. M. Lee, 
head of the Department of Veterinary 
Science and Bacteriology. 

Three field trips were taken. At the 
Warren Livestock Company ranch 
near Cheyenne, Dean Hill culled 1,800 
head of yearling ewes, and Dr. Burns 
scored and graded the fleeces “on the 
back” of 100 yearling bucks, which 
were also culled by Dean Hill. The 
class was also very much interested in 
the lambing and shearing sheds and 
equipment. 

At the King Brothers’ ranch near 
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Laramie, the class went over a 
number of purebred sheep of the Cor- 
riedale and Rambouillet breeds, took 
samples for measurement, and exam- 
ined the lambing and shearing sheds 
and equipment. 

In cooperation with the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department of the Colorado 
A. & M. College, a tour was made of 
the lamb feeding lots near Fort Collins 
where range lambs from Wyoming and 
other range flocks are being fed. They 
saw a variety of body types and wools 
and expressed themselves as amazed 
at the differences shown in lambs from 
different lines of breeding and from 
different localities. They were shown 
around the wool laboratory and also 
looked over the lamb and steer feeding 
experiments at the Colorado College. 
Students with as many years of prac- 
tical experience as those attending this 
short course have practical ideas which 
contribute much value to such a course 
from the standpoint of instructors and 
other students, according to Dr. Burns, 
and contacts made during this course 
with other practical sheepmen, having 
a great variety of experiences, are as 
valuable to those attending es the tech- 
nical work in laboratory, class room 
and during the field trips. (Released by 
University of Wyoming.) 
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Raymond Hicks 
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D. B. Hicks 
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C. L. Horseman 
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Joe Heinen 
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Frank Johnson 
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E. A. Johnson 
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Ben Johnson 

L. B. Jones 
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Cal Johnson 
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Livestock Numbers, 


January 1, 1945 


a numbers declined dur- 
ing 1944, according to the annual 
inventory as of January 1, 1945, by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
| ture, “after having increased steadily 
| from 1938 to 1943, and having reached 
an all-time peak in 1944 for numbers to 
the beginning of the year.” 


Sheep 


For sheep the decrease was just a 
continuation of the slide downward in 
| 1943. It was the largest drop, however, 

according to the B.A.E. in any year in 
this century. The total of all sheep 
and lambs declined from 51,769,000 
to 47,945,000, a decrease of 3,824,000 
head or 7.4 per cent. The decline in 
stock sheep, now at the lowest level 
since 1928, was from 45,232,000 to 41,- 
315,000, or 8.7 per cent, but the number 
of lambs on feed at the opening of 1945 
was around 100,000 head larger than at 
the beginning of 1944. The value per 
head of all sheep and lambs on January 
1, 1945, is given by the B.A.E. as $8.58 
or 14 cents below a year ago. Nowhere 
in the United States was an increase 
indicated in the number of stock sheep 
on hand, January 1, 1945, and only in 


ers.” The value per head of cattle and 
calves at $67.30 is below a year ago by 
$1.40. 


Hogs 


The number of hogs on farms at the 
beginning of the present year—60,660,- 
000 head—was 28 per cent below that 
for the all-time record of the preceding 
year, when hog numbers were esti- 
mated at 83,852,000 head. Decrease is 
accounted for by 29 per cent decrease 
in the 1944 pig crop and a record 
slaughter of hogs during the year. Per 
head value of $20.80 was up $3.30 from 
the year previous. 


Poultry 


While the number of chickens fell 11 
per cent during 1944, the total on hand 
at the first of the current year, 511 mil- 
lion birds, was 18 per cent above the 
10-year (1934-44) average. Turkey 
numbers were estimated to be 7,500,- 
000 on January 1, 1945, or about 1 per 
cent below the total on hand at the 
opening of 1944. 


On the decline in livestock numbers, 
the B. A. E. says: 


In terms of animal units that allow for 
differences in size and feed requirements of 
the different species, excluding poultry, 
the January 1, 1945, numbers were 6 per 
cent smaller than a year earlier and 2 per 
cent below two years earlier, but larger 
than in any other year in at least 20 years. 
In terms of grain consuming animal units 
the decrease was about 2 per cent. 

The general decline in livestock numbers 
in 1944 was caused very largely by the 
tight feed situation during the first half of 
the year and the generally less favorable 
relationship of livestock prices to feed 
prices. As a result of this decrease in live- 
stock numbers and of the record production 
of feed grain in 1944, the feed situation at 
the beginning of 1945 is much more favor- 
able for livestock producers than it was a 
year ago. The supply of feed grain per 
animal unit of livestock (including chick- 
ens) on January 1, 1945, was 27 per cent 
larger than a year earlier, and slightly 
above January 1, 1943. It was the highest 
in over 20 years, and was 7 per cent above 
the 1939-43 average. On the other hand 
hay supplies (1944 production plus carry- 
over) per,animal unit this season were be- 
low those of a year ago, as a result of the 
relatively !small decline in hay consuming 
animals and small production and carry- 
over of hay. Compared with last season, 
the supply of hay per unit was down 1 per 
cent and was 5 per cent below the 5-year 
average. | 
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SHEEP AND CATTLE NUMBERS, JANUARY 1, 1945 








Stock Sheep 
1944 1945 %1945 


State (In Thousands) of 1944 


Sheep and Lambs 


1944 


All Cattle-Calves 
On Feed 


1945 %1945 1944 1945 %1945 





Arizona 666 635 


(In Thous.) of 1944 


(In Thous.) of 1944 
6 959 829 





California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 

N. Mexico 
Oregon 

So. Dakota 
Texas 

Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 


2,658 2,445 


five eastern states of small sheep popu- 777 1,635 


lations (Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Maryland, South Carolina, and Georg- 
ia) did numbers remain the same as in 
the preceding year. In the 13 western 
states, the percentage reductions were 
South Dakota, 16; Montana, 15; Ore- 
gon, 13; Washington, 12; Wyoming, 11; 
California, Colorado, Idaho, and New 
Mexico, 8; Utah, 6; Arizona and Ne- 
vada, 5; and Texas, 3. 


164 142 2,613 2,430 
825 840 1,920 1,882 
1,471 1,353 150 120 961 961 
3,367 y 400 428 1,757 1,739 
646 5 20 16 435 443 
1,971 137 58 1,420 1,335 
1,192 50 45 1,194 1,182 
1,900 5 400 400 2,367 2,485 
10,223 140 175 7,745 17,590 
2,276 135 150 525 
449 9: 42 40 95 1,040 
3,260 250 225 90 1,033 


Total 13 Sts. 31,856 2.719 97 Il 23,969 


2,649 97 
Total U.S. 45,232 6,537 6,630 101 || 82,364 81,760 99 





























Cattle 


Cattle and calves were inventoried 
at 81,760,000, which was 604,000 or 
nearly one per cent lower than on Jan- 
uary 1, 1944. “In view of the record 
slaughter of cattle and calves during 
1944,” the B.A.E. report says, “this de- 
crease in numbers seems relatively 
small, since it was generally expected 
that numbers would be considerably 
below that now estimated. The present 
estimate reflects the lowest numbers 
indicated by a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the reports of livestock farm- 
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Government Asks For 


More Sheep 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced its production goals for 1945 
—and sheepmen are asked to increase 
the number of sheep by around a mil- 
lion head. An increase in every state 
except Idaho and New Mexico is urged, 
eccording to press statements. No 
change is suggested for Idaho, and a 
curtailment of Indian-owned sheep in 
New Mexico is recommended. 


Cattlemen, on the other hand, are 


asked to reduce their stock numbers by 
around 5 million head. 

While the reduction in cattle num- 
bers may be reached, some authorities 
doubt that it will be possible to check 
the downward trend in sheep numbers, 
due to labor shortages and difficulties 
of operating under present fixed prices 
for wool and lambs- which allow little, 
if any, profit, on account of high costs 
of labor, feed, and everything else the 
sheepmen buy. The report of the Tar- 
iff Commission on production costs in 
this issue tells the story. 
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Feeding Soybean Hay 


;,XPERIMENTAL work in feeding 
lambs soybean hay, done at the 
Iowa State College in 1926 under the 
supervision of John Evvard, brought 
out the facts enumerated below. While 
of particular interest in the corn belt 
and other areas where the soybean 
acreage through unfavorable weather 
conditions last year had to be harvested 
as hay instead of beans, this informa- 
tion is reprinted here from the Corn 
Belt Lamb Feeder for the benefit of 
lamb feeders in any section of the coun- 
try interested in using soybean hay. 

1. Whole soybean hay proved in this 
experiment to have a somewhat higher 
feeding value per ton than clover hay 
when substituted for the latter and fed 
to fattening lambs; the other feeds al- 
lowed were shelled corn, cottonseed 
meal, corn silage and block salt. 


2. The substitution of soybean hay, 
both whole and ground, in three cases, 
Lots II (whole), IV (ground), and V 
(ground and mixed with grain), re- 
duced the shelled corn, cottonseed meal 
and corn silage required for the hun- 
dred pounds of gain. More soybean hay 
(offered and charged) was required for 
the hundred pounds of gain made than 
of clover hay. The feeding of soybean 
hay reduced the salt requirement for 
the hundred pounds of gain in all in- 
stances. 


3. A high percentage of the whole 
soybean was refused, 22.38 per cent and 
21.90 per cent, respectively for Lots II 
and III. The grinding of the hay forced 
the lambs to consume practically all of 
it, but the heavy ingestion of the rough 
and coarse stems (the stems ran 52 per 
cent fiber; corn cobs carry only 32 per 
cent fiber) apparently detracted from 
the realizable feeding value. 


4. All of the soybean hay fed lots con- 
sumed more protein daily than did the 
lambs in the clover Check Lot I. Some 
of the protein supplement might be 
eliminated when soybean hay is fed be- 
cause of its relative higher protein con- 
tent as compared with clover, partic- 
ularly if the soybean hay is well-leaved 
and carries a high percentage of ma- 
tured beans. 


5. With clover, whole soybean and 
ground soybean hays charged, respect- 
ively, at $16, $20 and $22.50 per ton, the 
lots ranked in cost of the hundred 
pounds of gain as follows: Lot I (clov- 
er hay) $4.48; Lot II (whole soybean 
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hay) $4.78; Lot IV (ground soybean 
hay) $4.83; Lot V (ground hay mixed 
with grain) $5.16; and Lot III (whole 
soybean hay) $5.34. 


6. The soybean hay fed lambs dressed 
out higher than did those fed clover 
hay. Lots II, III, and IV, or three out 
of four of the soybean hay fed lots, 
showed a greater shipping shrinkage 
and a greater cost of shipping, including 
shrink, than did the clover fed Check 
Lot I. 


7. The whole soybean hay fed lambs 
outsold those of the clover fed Check 
Lot, selling for $15.25 and $15 per hun- 
dredweight for Lots II and III, as com- 
pared with only $14.75 for the lambs of 
the clover fed lot. Lot VI, fed ground 
soybean hay, sold for only $14.50 per 
hundredweight as compared with $14.- 
75 for the check clover hay fed lot, or 
with an average of $15.13 for the two 
whole soybean hay fed lots. Mixing the 
ground hay with the grain resulted in 
a selling value of only $14.25, the low- 
est of all lots. 


8. The margins per lamb over feed 
costs were, respectively, as follows: 
Lot I (clover) $3.75; Lot II (whole soy- 
bean hay) $4.12; Lot III (whole soy- 
bean hay) $3.56; Lot IV (ground soy- 
bean hay) $3.54; and Lot V (ground 
soybean hay mixed with grain) $3.23. 
Lot II made the greatest margin over 
feed costs. Lot III ranked third, but 
compared closely with the Check Lot 
I. The ground soybean hay fed lambs 
yielded a lower margin over feed costs 
than did the whole soybean hay fed 
lambs, which indicated that grinding 
the soybean hay was unprofitable. 


9. On a basis of clover hay being 
worth $16 per ton, whole soybean hay 
proved to be worth $32.03 (Lot II), and 
$13.75 per ton (Lot III), an average of 
$22.89. Ground soybean hay, fed sep- 
arately (Lot IV) was worth $14.75, but 
where mixed with the grain allowance 
(Lot V), it was worth only $3.54 per 
ton, or only 23 per cent as much as 
clover hay. 





LAMBS ON FEED 


There were 880,000 lambs left in feed 
lots of northern Colorado, Arkansas 
Valley and the Scottsbluff section on 
February 24 in comparison with 850,- 
000 a year ago, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 
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F. B. Morrison 
Mosty Bros. 
Raymond Mummie 
Geo. Morean 

A. G. Morriss & Son 
M. O. Ranch 


Robert Mummie 

O. E. Morganste:n 
> Hal Morriss 

J. M. McNaugh‘on 
W. J. Moore 
Morrow & Grahim 
Frank Muennin! 
Jack Mann 

Jno. A. Martin, Sr, 
J. B. Merck 
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Jones Miller, Jr. 
H. D. Mendel 
Jake Mayfield 
Arthur Marquar 
C. A. Morgan 
Rob Miller 
Julian Menchacca 
Ernst Marquart 
A. Madison Estate 
A. A. McDowell 
Holmes Moss 
. Moldenhaue 
iers 
ty T. Mayfiek 
Herbert Marquar 
Billie Magill 
Vernon MclIntyr 
Rufe H. Murral 
Juan Morales 
R. L. Miers & Ci 
Abe Mayer 
Arthur H. 
Oo. L. 


Martin 

McNealy 

Edith McIlwaine 

John Merck 

Sol Mayer & Sor 

Cc. V. McKnight 

Walter J. Merritt 

Moore & Neill 

B. A. Nance 

J. H. Neely & Son 

San Neuman 

Dr. J. R. Nicholson 

S. F. Norwood 

J. A. Nance 

7. Nevans 

. Newcomer 

O. M. Nicks 

Oscar Nowiin & Son 

Newt Nance 

Ed. T. Nester 

J. E. Newcomer 

aga Raich Co. 
R. B. Nowlin 

Austin Nance 

Bill Neal, Jr. 

Geo. E. Neuman 

A. W. Nichois 

L. L. Norwood 

Roy Nowlin 

R. G. Nance 

M. J. Nethery 

Halirio Nunez 

Ernest Nurnberger 

S. R. Odom 

Geo. O'Leary 

H. C. Oefinger 

Russell Oliver 

Mrs. E. J. Ocefing: 

William Oliver 

Herman Oehler 

Loura O’Bryant 

John S. Oates 

W. H. O’Bryaat 

Luella O’Leary 

Otto Pankratz 


Bill Pearson 

J. M. Pepper 

Mrs. Ola Peril 
Peterson Stock Farm 
A. G. Pickens 

T. B. Polan 

E. C. Pritchett 

J. A. Pursch 


Geo. Parker 

Pecan Valley Ranch 
J. A. Peril 

Albert Peschel 

A. B. Pfeiffer 

Troy Pingleton 

J. V. Porter 

F. B. Prue 

Ben Pyka 


Louis Pfeiffer 
August Poehnert 
A. M. Potter 
Pauline Pue 

G. A. Pyron 

M. B. Padgett 
Tom Parsons 

C. A. Pepper, Jr. 
Rollie Peril 

Joe Sid Peterson 
Rob’t. Pfeiffer 
E. P. Poehnert 
D. D. Powell 

N. S. Pue 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Lamb Market Rev ews and 


Trading Activities 


HE February sheep and lamb mar- 

ket opened with a continuing trend 
toward higher price levels. During 
| the week ending February 3, slaughter 
classes advanced 25 to 50 cents, placing 
prices at the highest point since last 
spring at many markets. By the first 
of February fed lambs from northern 
Colorado and the Scottsbluff section 
were beginning to move in increased 
volume. Wheat-pastured lambs and 
shipments from cornbelt feed lots con- 
tinued to move in some volume. 

The top at the Missouri River mar- 
kets and Denver during the week end- 
| ing February 3 was $16. Choice Mon- 
tana fed lambs sold at $16.40 at St. Paul 
and a small supply of good and choice 
fed western lambs sold in Chicago at 
$16.40 to $16.60. Numerous loads of 
wheat-pastured lambs brought $14 to 
$14.75 in Kansas City. Aged slaughter 
ewes brought $7.75 to $8.50 at various 
markets; good and choice 65 to 84 pound 
feeding lambs $12.75 to $14.75, and 
mixed fats and feeders $14.50. 

During the week ending February 
10 sheep and lamb prices continued the 
upward drive. Broad competitive buy- 
ing elevated slaughter sheep and lamb 
prices 25 to 50 cents. Movement of fed 
lambs in northern Colorado and the 
Scottsbluff section showed considerable 
expansion in volume and wheat-pas- 
tured lambs continued to move freely. 
Higher finished fed westerns reached 
a peak of $16.85. Wheat-pastured 
lambs sold up to $16.60. Good and choice 
slaughter ewes brought $8 to $9.25. 
Feeding lambs were also strong to 25 
cents higher during the week with 
good and choice kinds from $13 to a 
top of $14.75. 

The week ending February 17 was 
marked by a temporary suspension of 
the upward trend which had been un- 
der way since January 1. Fat lambs 
during the week were unevenly steady 
to 50 cents lower than the previous 
week’s price. Other slaughter classes 


= and feeding lambs were rather season- 


ally scarce and finished the week at 
steady to 25 cents higher levels. The 
drop in fat lamb prices was not at- 
tributed to heavy marketing or to de- 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 
Slaughter, First Month 


1945 
2,073,235 


1944 
1,933,000 





Week Ended: 
Slaughter at 32 centers 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) 


Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 


Feb. 24, 1945 
311,600 


Feb. 26, 1944 
291,814 


$16.46 
15.14 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 


Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 
Commercial, all-weights 


26.38 
24.88 
22.88 








Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered 





Average live weight (pounds) ......... ' 
Average yield (per cent) 
Average Cost per 100 Ibs. ($) 


Jan, 1945 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—January 








Dec. 1944 
94.5 
44.7 
10.80 


Jan. 1944 
93.1 
45.4 
13:20 


96.4 








Calves 
Hogs . 
Sheep and Lambs 


1945 
1,284,000 

560,000 
5,299,000 
2,073,000 





1944 
1,141,000 

468,000 
7,839,000 
1,933,000 








*These carcass prices reported by the Livestock and Meats Branch of the W.F.A. 


are ceiling prices. 


creased demand. Neither condition ex- 
isted. The decline, according to gov- 
ernment market reports, was in the 
nature of a protest from processors who 
felt live prices were too high to be in 
line with wholesale ceilings. Many 
sheep growers think that they might 
have received prices for their ewes and 
lambs last year, and at other times 
when prices were out of line, more 
compatible with costs of production if 
their protests had the same effect on 
market fluctuations. The top on well- 
finished fed lambs dropped in Chicago 
from $16.85 to $16.35. Most good and 
choice slaughter lambs found outlet at 
the Missouri River markets at $15.75 
to $16.35. Denver tops were $16.40 on a 


freight paid to the Missouri River basis 
and $16.25 without freight benefit. One 
notable exception to the downward 
trend was a $17 peak at the St. Louis 
stock yards, the highest at that market 
since 1929. Good and choice, aged 
slaughter ewes sold mostly at $8.25 to 
$9. Good and choice feeding lambs 
sold on the markets at $13.50 to $14.75. 

During the last ten days of February 
the trend was once more upward with 
good and choice fed wooled western 
lambs again reaching $16.85 at Chicago. 
On February 27 a two-car shipment at 
Kansas City reached $17. Choice Colo- 
rado lambs at Denver topped at $16.40 
without freight benefit and $16.60 on 
a freight-paid basis. Good and choice 
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ewes at various markets ranged from 
$7 to $9.25. 

Government statistics indicate a 
greater number of sheep and lambs on 
feed January 1, 1945, than on the same 

date in 1944. However, stock sheep 
and lambs on our farms this year show 
Te ne Cnn, Sean, a decline of 8.7 per cent which would 
a eae. Se, Mae indicate continued liquidation in 1944 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, and possibly a migration of some sheep- 


Idaho 
Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, men into v s which a m 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- - to venture ppeer wee 


THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturit hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suflolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. rata high quality market lambs 
at early ag 
Seunlient--tun. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 


dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- profitable. Recent U. S. Tariff Cost 
t t ° ° a : 
For. Hision “i the Breed, List of Members. Studies of Cost and Production in the 


Pedigree Blanks. Address the Secretary. 
Recognized 4, ‘the Canadian National 


industry show a smaller net income on 
Livestock Records 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 


The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs. 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for additional information. 


me P. Hite, President 
. L. Henning, Secretary 
State Colleae. Pa. 


SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 








B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 








For information write the 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS‘N. 
Middleville, Mich. 























SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management ........ ihcchastecarcccatasaesicca ieee eaeatciou ..$5.00 
Sampson's Range and Pasture Management —........-....--cc.eee---- .. 4.00 
Sampson's Native American Forage Plants ......... ec sedsenibeleiianeeciae 5.00 
Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture .............. .-- 4.50 
ee ee eT Eee eae 3.00 
Morrison's Feeds and Feeding : i 5.00 
Also for Sajeyehio ond Rnstrastive ‘Reading 
Gilfillan’s Sheep ; aon : te ae 
Call's Golden Fleece : . . 8% 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad ........ sats remnant i oe 
And for the Children | 
vn eh ee et ee Re eer eeretecie ERRS No SS CSS NE a Ce 3.00 


For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 






















UseFRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
to Boost Your — 
Production ; 


: ; : BS: 
By Reducing Disease and Parasite Losses Witaset' 


i ine Ecth Franklin Bluestone Drench 
sg eg: eso = Powder for Stomach and 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacteri Tape Worms 
r in ne Mixe in : an 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia Franklin Sheep Marking 


Franco Castrator 
Franklin Blood Stopper Ear Punches. Syringes. 


Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO@ MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


* VACCINES ARE TO SUPPLY 


A postal 
will bring it. 


ats # te: 















VITAL THE MEAT OF AMERICA 
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sheep and lambs and larger productioy 


costs in 1944 than in 1943, and 1943 ip. § 


come was considerably below that of 
1942. It is to be hoped that presen 


strengthened sheep and lamb prices re. § 


main and permit 1945 returns more jp 
line with the large increase in operat. 
ing expenses. 

E. E. Marsh 


Denver 


HEEP receipts at Denver for Febru. 
ary, 1945, totaled 107,594 head com. 
pared to 112,415 head in 1944, a de 
crease of 4,821 head. For the year t 
date sheep receipts totaled 197,82) 
compared to194,979 head for the first 
two months of 1944, or an increase of 
2,842 head. 
During the first week of February, 


despite a step-up in receipts the slaugh. ff 


ter lamb market had a healthy under. 
tone and choice kinds looked 25 to 4) 
cents higher than the close of the last 
week in January. Slaughter ewes were 
mostly 25 cents higher. Both lambs and 


ewes stood at the highest prices since J 


May, 1944. Feeder lambs were not 
very numerous and prices held steady, 


$16.25 flat and $16.40 freight-paid was 


given for choice lambs. Some other 
westerns went at $16.25 freight paid 
and any number of choice lambs went 
at $16 to $16.10 flat. There were a few 
scattered loads of good lambs at $15.25 
to $15.85 and some of these were from 
Nebraska. The big end of the fed west- 
erns came from Colorado, with a few 
loads from Wyoming. Trucked-in na- 
tive lambs topped at $15.65. Medium to 
good sold at $14 to $15.60. Yearlings 
were scarce and fully steady through- 
out, 
wethers went at $13 to $13.65, and a 
few two-year-olds at $10.50. Good year- 
ling ewes sold at $11.75 to $12.50. 
Several loads of good to choice aged 
ewes went at $8 to $8.35. Any number 
of bucks went at $6 to $6.25, only odd 
lots passing the inside figure. Many odd 
lots of trucked-in, good-to-choice feeder 
lambs sold at $13 to $13.75 and some 
mixed fats and feeders reached $14.23. 
Nearly three loads of good 56-pound 
New Mexico feeder lambs sold at 
$12.50. 

For the second week, most of the 
carloads of fat wooled lambs were of 


Colorado origin, with a few odd loads f 


of Wyomings and Nebraskas also show- 
ing up. The quality of most loads was 
desirable with finish evident. Prices 
remained practically as in the first 
week. 
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Fat lambs sold at steady prices dur- 
ing the third week. Ewes cleared at 
mostly steady prices, one choice load 
selling sharply higher. Choice Colorado 
fat lambs topped each day at $16.25 
flat and $16.40 freight paid. The top 
price has also been the popular price 
paid for loads of this grade. Only a few 
loads carrying a little less finish have 
had to sell in the price range of $16 to 
$16.15 flat, and $16 to $16.30 freight 
paid. Best trucked-in slaughter lambs 
available reached $15.50. One load of 
choice 156-pound fed ewes topped at 
$8.85, the next highest price being 
$8.35. Best trucked-in ewes made 
$8.25 with the bulk going from $7 to $8. 
Several loads and truck lots of aged 
slaughter bucks cleared at $6.25 and 
$6.50. Feeding lambs were scarce. 
Around a deck of feeders brought 
$13.75. A sizable lot of choice, fleshy 
feeding lambs reached $14.15. Most lots 
of good to choice feeders went out from 
$13 to $13.75. 

Early in the last week of the month, 
prices looked steady to higher on 
slaughter lambs and feeders and held 
fully steady on ewes. Choice fed 
wooled lambs scored $16.40 to $16.60 
freight paid and $16.25 to $16.40 flat. 
Trucked-in slaughter lambs went up to 


are factors 


prices at which livestock change 





Who Determines Prices? 


¥%& The skill and knowledge of com- 
mission men and packer buyers 
in determining the 


$15.75. Good 109-pound ewes reached 
$8.65 with best truck-ins going at $8.25. 
Bucks and common ewes cleared at 
$6.50. Good to choice trucked in 73- 
pound feeding lambs went out at 
$13.85. 

Jacqueline O’Keefe 


Chicago 


sharp shrinkage in the supply of 

sheep in the face of a strong de- 
mand for all mutton products during 
the month of February developed a 
strong and active market and brought 
prices to the highest average in several 
years. Receipts totaled 140,000, the 
smallest for February in over 50 years 
with the exception of last year when 
the total was 125,748. For the first two 
months of the year the supply shows 
a gain of 40,000 over last year. 

The general shortage in the meat 
supply over the country had a ten- 
dency to stimulate a broader demand 
for lamb and increase the consumption, 
particularly in eastern territory where 
lamb is a popular part of the daily 
menu. 

Although farm fed lambs were much 
in evidence during the month, the ma- 
jor part of the receipts came from west- 









dependent of such factors as pro- 
duction cost and trading procedure. 
At present “ceilings” are fixed by 


government authorities, 


ownership—not because they deter- 


mine the actual value of the live- 
stock but because in their trading 
they reach an agreement regarding 
the quality possessed by the ani- 
mals and, consequently, the grade 


into which they fall. 


In normal times, the value of the 
different grades is determined by 


the consuming public. 
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Housewives 
fix a “ceiling” which is entirely in- 


The trading that goes on in the 
“vards” is an effort on the part of 
the salesmen to get full value or the 


’ 


“ceiling,” and an effort on the part 
of the buyers to get livestock at a 
price which will not exceed the 
value as determined by consumers. 
Competent salesmen and buyers 
whose training enables them to 
“look” under the hide and accurate- 


ly appraise the auality and quantity 









ARMOUR and COMPANY 


ing public 





ern areas and mostly from Colorado. 
As a rule quality was good, which had 
the effect of keeping prices compara- 
tively high. Because of the good pric- 
es, feeders in the corn belt area were 
inclined to make their lambs better 
than usual, which resulted in a com- 
paratively small crop of low grade and 
inferior stock coming to market. The 
main prop under the market during 
the month was the strong and reliable 
demand from eastern shippers who 
paid top prices and took 40,000 lambs 
which was about 5,000 more than a year 
ago. Two months’ shipments show 
25,000 gain over last year and included 
comparatively few feeders. 

Early in the month top reached 
$16.85, compared with $16.95 a year 
ago. There was a sag in the market in 
the second week, which was attributed 
to the fact that lambs on the hoof were 
said to be too high to pay out with the 
dressed product under a ceiling restric- 
tion. Competition, however, soon 
erased the slump and before the end 
of the month, top was again up to 
$16.85, with a large number of Colora- 
dos selling at better than $16.50. Early 
in the month shorn lambs were taken 
freely at $15 to $15.50 but late in the 
month not many lambs arrived minus 








of meat there have little difficulty 
in getting together on a price be- 
cause each knows it is the consum- 


which determines the 


value, 


President. 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








Save Those Afflicted Ewes 


With Edwards Womb Support 
you can save that ewe, and the 
lamb too. A painless system. The 
most humane device ever made 
foradumb animal. Write for par- 
ticulars or send $1.25 for one; $2.60 
for three; $5.25 for six. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Box 553 
Livingston, Montana 








Get More Lamb Per Ewe With 


BOBER’S YEAR AROUND PER- 
MANENT PASTURE MIXTURE 


Write for Free Catalog of Seed for 
Farm and Range 


SAM H. BOBER 
NEWELL, SOUTH DAKOTA 













1.065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OILe 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 


The Perfect Wound Dressing ¢ 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEE YOUR D' OR WRITE 
4 AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO.Mew Orleans, Ls. 


EDWARDS’ WOLF 


and Coyote Exterminator Capsules 
got nine coyotes one night that brought 
$121.50. Free formulas and instructions. Get 
Edwards’ real Coyote Scent. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Livingston, Mont. 























A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy T b M. 























the wool, .An average price of $16.40 
for the month was the highest February 
average since 1929 and with that ex- 
ception highest since 1925. A year ago 
the monthly average was $16.05 with 
the Colorado average at $16.40 and 
farm-fed westerns at $16.05. Native 
lambs averaged $15.70. 

Feeders of lambs from all areas re- 
ported that it cost more to fatten lambs 
this year because of the higher price of 
feed and labor. Common and medium 
lambs of native origin sold largely at 
$14 to $15.50 and westerns lacking fin- 
ish at $15 to $16.25. 

There was a strong call for feeder 
lambs during the month but very few 
were available for the reason that pack- 
ers were after everything that had any 
kill to it. The few feeder lambs that 
arrived sold at $12 to $13.50. 

Demand for yearlings and ewes was 
strong all month and prices compara- 
tively high. The supply was relatively 
small but quality average better than 
usual, The feature of this part of the 
market was the good call for fat ewes. 
This brought the best up to $9.50, equal 
to the highest since 1942 and consider- 
ably above the average for a number 
of years. Most good ewes sold at $8 to 
$9 and only canner stuff down to $6.50. 
Yearlings, like ewes, sold actively and 
strong in comparison with lambs, val- 
ues being appraised according to the 
quality and weight. Sales were made 
freely at $14 to $15 for good to choice 
with the poorer kinds at $12.50 to 
$13.50. Wethers were quotable at $9 
to $13, depending much on age. 

Because of the drastic shortage in 
pork, local analysts are of the opinion 
that the price of lambs will hold com- 
paratively high this year because more 
lamb and mutton will be needed to 
make up the deficiency. Cattle receipts 
are running a little larger than last year 
but the average weight is lighter and 
the tonnage of beef less. 


Frank E. Moore 


Kansas City 


NE hundred seven thousand salable 
sheep and lambs were marketed at 
the Kansas City Terminal during the 
month of February, 1945, as compared 
with 92,500 in February of 1944 and 
143,800 the same month two years ago. 
Total marketings for the year to date 
figure some 326,100, which is 85,000 
more than in the corresponding period 
of 1944 and about 5,000 less than in 
1943. 
The bulk of the supply arriving here 





has come from western Kansas 
pastures where more lambs are 
ing than ever before. The fact 
numbers in February dropped to 


vheat 
Sraz- 
that 
less 


than half of the near record 219,00) 
marketed in January of this year was 
probably due largely to a_ spell of 
spring-like weather which left the fields 


open and gave the wheat a new leag 
on life. With the lambs doing well 
they were held back to take advantage 
of these favorable conditions. Theve are 
still large numbers on the Kansas wheat 
and we expect a return of bad weathe 
to again bring them in in volumes. 
In spite of the fact that marketing; 
at this terminal have been comparative. 
ly large, prices have advanced. Light. 
er supplies the country over have had 
a strengthening effect and present pricé 
levels are the highest for a considerable 
period. Current top lamb prices at 
$17 are the highest at this market since 
May of 1929 when $17.15 was paid. The 
ewe top is the highest since early in 
1943 and the yearling top is the season's 
high. On the market of Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 27, a two-car shipment of good 
and choice 112-pound Colorado fed 
lambs set the new high figure of $17, 
while numerous good and choice ship- 
ments of both fed lambs and trucked- 


in natives turned at $16.75. Other good ‘ 


and choice natives brought $16.50 and 
medium and good consignments ranged 
from $15.50 to $16.25. A shipment of 
good and choice clipped lambs with No. 
1 skins, landed at $15.50, while yearlings 
from the same source brought $14.5) 
and the two-year-old wethers, $12.50, 
A carlot of good and choice yearlings 
brought $15.25 for the top in that divis- 
ion. A package of good and choice ewes 
made $9.50 but the practical limits for 
such kinds was $9.85, with medium 
grades at $8.50 and small lots of ex- 
treme culls selling downward to $5.50. 

As compared with the close of Janu- 
ary, current values of medium to choice 
lambs are a flat $1.50 higher, with good 
and choice quoted from $16.50 to $11 
and medium and good at $15.25 to 
$16.25. Common lots are $1 to $1.25 


higher at $12.50 to $14.75. For the same § 


period yearling wethers are a flat $2 
higher, with good and choice quoted 
at $14.25 to $15.25 and medium and 
good at $13 and $14. Ewes are $1 to 
$1.25 higher, with good and _ choice 
quoted at $8.75 to $9.25 (only a small lot 


of outstanding animals having made 9 


the extreme top of $9.50), and common 
and medium grades at $7 to $8.50. 


Bob Riley 
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Omaha 


haga fat lamb values soared 
to $16.75, the highest price paid on 
the Omaha market in sixteen years. 
That price represented an advance of 
about $1 for the month. Demand was 
broad and the trade was _ healthy 
throughout the session. 

Receipts totaling around 179,000 
head were about 24,000 short of the 
same month last year and, with that 
exception, the heaviest in any Feb- 
ruary since 1932. 

Bulk of the offering consisted of fed 
western lambs from feed lots in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Nebraska. The 
quality showed considerable improve- 
ment over January. The price advance 
began the first day of the month and 
better quality fed westerns sold all 
month from $15.75 to $16.50 with any- 
thing above that paid only the last two 
days-of the month. Numerous sales of 
fed lambs turned from 
$15.25 to $16.25. 

Supplies of native lambs dropped off 
rapidly and best kinds were quotable 
to around $16.25 at the close. Only odd 












Where electricity is not available, 
the Stewart No. 9 hand-power 
Shearing Machine is the one to use. 
Stewart No. 9 Shearing Machine, 
complete with narrow handpiece, 2 
narrow combs, 4 narrow cutters, 
packed kni 1cked down in wooden 
box. Shipping weight, 45 Ibs. $31.45. 















sales of shorn lambs were noted from 
$15.75 down. 


Except for a few stormy days, favor- 
able weather in the local feeding area 
and an abundance of soft corn for feed- 
ing purposes held replacement lambs 
in good demand throughout the ses- 
sion. Best feeders at the close were 
quotable to $14.65 or 75 cents to $1 
higher than at the end of January. 


Supplies of fat ewes continued to 
drop off last month and prices ad- 
vanced sharply to close mostly at $1 
higher with best kinds at $9.40, high- 
est price paid here for nearly two years. 
Numerous loads of good and choice fed 
ewes turned from $9.50 to $9.40. Na- 
tives sold largely from $8.75 down, 
with a few choice kinds at $9 and 
$9.25 at the close. Lamby ewes were 
met by very little demand on the part 
of country buyers and odd pens cleared 
from $8.75 to $9.25, but the bulk was 


discounted to the packers. 


The few fat yearlings that were of- 
fered shared the advance and closed 
25 @ 50 cents higher with numerous 
loads from $14 to $14.75. 


Dave Lorenson 
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SHEARMASTER 


to remove wool from inside of hind legs and udder so lamb 
can nurse when it first gets on its feet. Shearmaster is also 
best for trimming around the eyes of wool-blind sheep. 
Thousands of owners of farm flocks find the Stewart Shear- 
master ideal for all their shearing needs. Powerful motor is 
right inside the special EASY-GRIP handle. Rugged, built- 
_in ener Shearmaster, complete with 2 combs and 4 cut- 
ters, only $27.45 at your dealer’s. 
Stewart bulletin, 
Crop,” and free catalog of Stewart hand-power and 
electric Clipping and Shearing Machines. 


St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts for the month of Feb- 
ruary up to and including the 23rd 
were 60,657, compared with 116,475 for 
the month of January and 85,167 in 
February a year ago. Of the month’s 
total about 9,000 were from Colorado 
feed lots, 4,300 from Nebraska and 
Wyoming, 4,200 from Texas and New 
Mexico, around 14,000 from Kansas 
wheatfields; and the balance from na- 
tive territory. 

With light supplies at all times, there 
was a firm tone to the trade and lamb 
prices are about 50 cents higher than 
the close of last month. Choice fed 
western lambs sold up to $16.50 on the 
close with others $16 @ 16.25. Natives 
sold largely $15.50 @ 16, with some up 
to $16.25 and medium kinds $15 and 
down. Clips sold on late days at $14.50 
@ 16. 

Aged sheep are 50 @ 75 cents high- 
er for the month with top ewes at $9 
and other good kinds $8.50 @ 8.85. 


Odd lots of yearlings sold up to $15 
late in the month. 
H. H. Madden 


Write for new 
“Harvesting the Farm Flock Wool 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, Dept. 63, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Western Office: 46-50 W. 4th South Street, Salt Lake City 13, Utah 


OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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Auxiliary Activities 


Greetings From the New 
Auxiliary President 


Mrs. Louis J. Wardlaw, 
National Auxiliary President 


As the newly elected president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, | send 


cordial greetings to all officers and - 


members in our organization and ask 
of them their hearty cooperation in the 
work ahead. 

I do not plan any drastic changes in 
the organization but hope to achieve 
moximum results with minimum for- 
mality. 

May | ask that we all bear in mind 
that we are an auxiliary—i.e., a band 
of helpers. We want the National 
Wool Growers to consider us as such 
and to permit us to help them in every 
way possible. 

As soon as time permits | shall make 
public the list of chairwomen who will 
assist in the new term’s work. 

Cordially, 
Mrs. Louis J. Wardlaw 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1835 
Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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Utah's 15th Convention 


BEGINNING with an early breakfast 

the morning of January 23, 1945, 
the ladies of the Utah Wool Growers 
Auxiliary got their 15th annual con- 
vention off to a flying start. President 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman, American Fork, 
Utah, presided at the breakfast, intro- 
ducing the state officers and the Na- 
tional Auxiliary President, Mrs. W. A. 
Roberts, of Yakima, Washington, a 
special guest at the convention. 

Reports of the work and _ business 
done the past year were given by the 
various chapter presidents or their rep- 
resentatives, and Mrs. Roberts spoke 
briefly of the work of the National 
Auxiliary. 

The women met with the men’s as- 
sociation during their morning session 
and there heard Mrs. Chipman deliver 
an excellent address. 

The highlight of the first day’s events 
was the lamb cooking demonstration 
put on by representatives of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board in the 
Lafayette Ballroom for members of 
the auxiliary and the general public. At 
the close of the lecture a contest was 
conducted between five of the men to 
determine the champion leg-o-lamb 
carver. Five lady judges heckled the 
contestants as they carved, without 
mercy, adding quite a touch of humor 
to the contest. Members of the audi- 
ence were invited to sample the cooked 
lamb at the close of the carving con- 
test. 

As usual, the annual dinner-dance at 
the close of the first day’s sessions was 
very well attended and enjoyed. 

The second day of the convention the 
ladies again met jointly with the men 
in the morning to hear a group of ex- 
cellent speakers. 

A “Breakfast at Sardi’s,” radio pro- 
gram theme was carried out at a lunch- 
eon session. Mrs. J. T. Murdock of 
Heber, as Miss U. Lamb, was an- 
nouncer and Mrs. Nellie Oswald re- 
ceived an orchid for her outstanding 
service, 

A “Wool in War Time” fashion show 
was given under the direction of Mrs. 
D. L. Capener and featured children of 
all ages, together with young matrons, 
modeling modish garments of wool. 
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SPRING FASHIONS 


A group of new spring style pictures recently re 
leased by the American Wool Council include 
the above new tunic topper, designed by Vincent 
Monte. The hat by Peg Fischer is a ‘George 


Sand” fedora with long black ribbons trailing 


down the back. 
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Many of the garments were made from 
woolen clothing which had been worn 
over lengthy periods, thus showing the 
ultimate low cost of wool for clothing. 
One of the new plastic fur coats made 
of sheep pelts was also modeled and 
much admired. 

Other features of the luncheon were 
the useful favors in the form of Friend- 
ship Cook Books and the awarding of 
prizes to winners in the recent essay 
contest sponsored by the Salt Lake 
Chapter in the Home Economics De- 
partment of the University of Utah. 
Miss Joan Lloyd, a student at the Uni- 
versity, read her winning essay and 
was given enough Botany all-wool 
worsted gabardine for a suit as first 
prize, A second prize of Lanolin Beauty 
Aids was also awarded. 

The Friendship Cook Books have just 
come off the press and comprise all 
kinds of favorite recipes of Utah aux- 
iliary members. Besides being given 


| os favors at the luncheon they will be 


on sale at 75 cents a copy. Funds to 
publish these cook books were donated 
by the following sponsors: Utah Live- 
stock Production Credit, Utah Farm 


Production Credit, Wasatch Livestock 


Loan Company, Salt Lake Union Stock 
Yards, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Utah Livestock Commission Company, 


| and the Harris Wool and Fur Comp- 


any. We are deeply appreciative of 


| their cooperation. 


A-business meeting was held follow- 
ing the luncheon and fashion show. 
Mrs. Francis Tagge, Heber, was the 
featured speaker and held her audi- 
ence spellbound while she gave a 
spiritual reading. Mrs.*Tagge was later 
presented with an oil painting done by 
Mrs. J. T. Murdock for her generosity 
inhelping the auxiliary in this and past 
occasions. 

Oil paintings donated by Mrs. Chip- 
man and Mrs. Murdock were raffled off, 
the proceeds going to the state auxili- 
ary treasury, and also given as prizes 
to the two auxiliary members doing 
the most hours of War Service Work 
last year. 

National President Mrs. W. A. Rob- 
erts gave a fine talk, reviewing national 
auxiliary aims and accomplishments 
during the past year. 

Election of officers was held, all state 
dficers being reelected as follows: 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman, president, 
American Fork; Mrs. J. T. Murdock, 
first vice-president, Heber City; Mrs. 
8.1. Greer, second vice president, Salt 


Lake City; Mrs. V. F. Houston, secre- 
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Just out 





and full of facts 





here's your 


Dow booklet 








new 





On 
parasite 





How to put Dow Phenothiazine to work for you . . . how much 
to give, how to give it, how to fit it into your farm-management 
program—all this and more is packed into this useful little 
book, ““Dow Phenothiazine” . . . just issued! 


Dow Phenothiazine has already proved its value for removing 
many kinds of stomach and intestinal worms in sheep, goats, 
cattle, hogs, horses and poultry. Dow’s new booklet tells what 
it can do for your stock. 


Get vour free copy today! You can get it from your veterinarian 
or your stock remedy dealer . . . or write directly to us at 
Midland, Michigan. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston ¢« Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland ¢« Detroit 
Chicago « St. Louis « Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


A 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 




















Wynn S: Hansen 





REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET 
LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET nines 


For Delivery in 1945 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 








W. A. Denecke, President 
R. E. Brown, Secretary 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
Box 334, Bozeman, Montana 





LINCOLN & COTSWOLD SHEEP 


The world’s largest and heaviest shearing 
sheep. Best for crossbreeding. World cham- 
pion blood lines. 

Write or Wire— 


CRANDELL'S PRIZE SHEEP _‘{thaca. 














Michigan 
MARCH 
iS 
RED CROSS MONTH 








ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 








e Tastes Better 
e Keeps Fresher Longer 
—Say Sheepmen 
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tary-treasurer, American Fork: anj 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason, historian, Sal: Lak. 
City. 

Another interesting feature of th 
convention was the woolen display q. 
ranged by Mrs. J. R. Eliason and dis. 
played in the Makoff Shop in the lob) 
of Hotel Utah during the entire tin: 
of-the convention. Through the coy. 


tesy of Mr. Makoff and his gracioy § 


saleslady in charge of the shop ani 
Mrs. Eliason and her aids, an interes. 
ing and different kind of woolen cisplay 


was held. Here, everything from hong § 


decorations, clothes, fur coats, and ae. 
cessories, and even toys, made of lj 
wool, were viewed by men and wome 
of the woolen industry as well as many 
many other guests of the hotel. 





Wool Research Hits Jackpot 


(Continueed from page 11) 
Running sheep under wolf-proof fenee 
is becoming increasingly popular. In 
southeastern New Mexico, which has 
large sheep population, most ranche 
are cut into pastures ranging in size 
from two to four sections. 

Because of the shortage of material 
and labor, other sections of the state are 
having to go more slowly. In the post- 
war period, however, growers expecta 
heavy increase in fencing. At present 
about half the sheep are running foot 
loose in pastures. 

Other goals are more definite. Man) 
sheepmen already know what they 
want—a ewe that will shear from ten 
and a half to eleven pounds of wodl 
with a 58-60 per cent shrinkage, and 
will wean a lamb weighing from 68 t 
70 pounds. The goals are not unreason- 


able. One New Mexico herd of about 
3,000 head has had an average fleec: 


weight of more than 14 pounds for « 


number of years. In the same hen § 


weaning weights average between § 
and 85 pounds. 


Ranchmen’s hopes for meeting thei! 


ultimate goals ride with the wool show 


wool school, and ram sale. The wo0 § 


show and school are getting better ever 
year; and although it’s a long time til 


August and the eighth annual ram sale, J 
something new has already been addei § 
—a plan that should take much of the J 
guesswork out of buying. Represents J 


tives of the ram sale committee wil 


measure the wool length of most of the § 


rams at or as near as possible to one 


year of age, and the information will & § 


printed in the sales catalogue, It’s plar- 
ning of this sort that makes the Nev 
Mexico program unusual. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 


Conditions in General Week 
Ending February 27, 1945 


In the Rocky Mountain and adjacent sec- 
tions no spring work of consequence has yet 
begun, but the range conditions appear to 
be somewhat improved, with moisture bene- 
ficial in many localities. In Wyoming con- 
ditions were unfavorable for livestock, 
however, and some shrinkage occurred. In 
the Pacific Coast states spring work is 
beginning and some plowing has begun in 
all sections. 

It is now seen that winter wheat came 
through the winter in good shape through 
the Northwestern and North Pacific states, 
where considerable apprehension had been 
felt due to severe freezing during periods of 
little or no snow cover, and rapid alterna- 
tion of freezing and thawing. Moisture has 
been beneficial to winter wheat in the mid- 
dle Rocky Mountain region during the past 
week, and it can be said that small grains 
are in good shape throughout the country. 

Livestock are in generally good shape 
throughout the country. Although feeding 
continues to be extensive and heavy, the 
supply is ample. 


Arizona 
Mormon Lake, Coconino County 


We had considerable snow and rain 
during the month of January but the 
weather is clear now (February 2). 
The range is excellent and the flocks 
are in good condition. 


We do not have a sufficient number 
of herders. Our losses from predators 
are as great as in other years or about 
3 per cent. So far the ammunition sit- 
uation has been all right, but we need 
more trappers to take care of coyotes, 
and good ones are hard to get. 

Antonio Gonzalo 


California 


Beatrice, Humboldt County 


Only about 10 per cent of the ewes 
are being fed hay or grain, which is 50 
per cent better than it was a year ago. 
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We have been able to get concentrates 
at an average of 3 cents a pound, and 
baled hay is selling at $40 per ton. 
Although I have no exact figures, I be- 
lieve that predators have taken about 
5 per cent of the lamb crop the last two 
years. 

We have had plenty of rain and the 
range is good. The condition of the 
flocks is very good, and a good lamb 
crop is assured. We also expect a good 
lamb market because of other meat 
shortages. 

M. F. Cloney 


Mendocino County 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
winter range have been excellent but 
a little additional rain this week (Feb- 
ruary 27) would be helpful. Winter 
losses have been lighter than in other 
years. I rarely have occasion to feed 
hay or grain, but when necessary I use 
alfalfa, which is selling at about $25 per 
ton. There has been neither an in- 
crease nor a decrease in the number of 
stock ewes in this section as far as I can 
see. 

The outlook for obtaining shearers 
is quite satisfactory. While I have 
been able to locate sufficient burlap 
bags for my clip this year, I am having 
some difficulty obtaining lumber and 
the same is true with horseshoes and 
wire fencing. We cannot get shells at 
present but the predators are not bad, 
although wildcats have killed a few 
young lambs. 

Operating costs are about the same 
as they have been the past two or 
three years. 

Arthur E. Cooley 


Tracy, San Joaquin County 


The condition of the range is about 
average. We have had very good rains 
the past week (February 5) with good 
growing weather. The last two weeks 
of January were very cold but it has 
been much warmer since. The sheep 
and lambs are in very fine condition at 
this time, with only a few of the ewes 
being fed hay and grain. Last year we 
had to feed all of them. 

While we do have sufficient herders, 
they are not the best. The loss from 


predators is about the same as last year, 
but it is only a very small one. 


P. J. Connolly 
Red Bluff, Tehama County 


We are not having much difficulty in 
getting essential supplies. The only 
trouble we are having is with transpor- 
tation. We have already located bur- 
lap bags for this year’s clip through the 
California Wool Growers Association 
and shearers apparently are going to 
be available. 

About 90 per cent of the ewes are be- 
ing fed hay or grain as during last win- 
ter. We paid $64 a ton for cottonseed 
cake and soybean concentrates. The 
range is in good condition (February 
22) and we have had fewer losses than 
in other years. There has been a de- 
crease, however, in the number of stock 
ewes in this section during the past 
year. The predatory animal situation 
is getting better. 

G. L. Cooper 


Idaho 


Geneva, Bear Lake County 


The weather and feed conditions are 
good (February 22). There are only 
two or three outfits that go on winter 
range from this section. About 75 per 
cent of the ewes are on hay or grain, 
about the same as last year. We paid 
$14 a ton for the hay and $40 for the 
oats and barley grain. At present 
alfalfa is selling at about $12 to $15 in 
the stack. The number of stock ewes 
is about the same as in 1943-44. 


While we have burlap bags for this 
year’s clip, the outlook for getting 
shearers is not so good. We’ve had no 
particular trouble in obtaining any of 
the rationed items, but the most essen- 
tial item to our industry is about the 
hardest to get—Sheepherders! Lumber 
is very hard to get and shells are not 
too plentiful, while the predators are. 
Operating costs have increased, I 
would say, about 30 per cent. The net 
income for 1944 was about the same as 
in 1942-43. 

Alfred Bischoff 
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Montana 


Valier, Pondera County 


Due to the open winter we have not 
had to do half as much supplemental 
feeding as last year. Hay in the stack 
is selling at $15 to $20 a ton. Because 
of the good weather more grazing has 
been possible and the range is not in 
too good a condition now (February 
8). The weather has been dry and 
windy with very little snow. Sheep 
flocks are in fair to good condition. 

The situation regarding ammunition 
is beginning to be much better. Losses 
from predators is about the same as 
usual, not large. At present we have 
sufficient herders. 

Hamilton Sheep Ranch 


Brockway, McCone County 


We enjoy your magazine and especial- 
ly “Around the Range Country.” 
We'd like to hear from other Montana 
residents. 

Sheep here are in good shape (March 
1). We have had an open winter with 
favorable grazing conditions. Very lit- 
tle hay has been fed although most 
sheep owners are feeding grain. Shelled 
corn is selling for $50 a ton, while local- 
ly grown barley and oats are about 
$40 a ton. 

Two or three ranchers are feeding 
out their lambs this winter and expect 
to receive about 15 cents per pound for 
them. Range lambs last fall sold for 
about 10% cents per pound. There is 
no holdover of ewe lambs. Last fall 
yearling ewes sold from $8 to $10 per 
head. 

Income derived from sheep is not ad- 
vancing enough to keep pace with in- 
creased expenses. 

Coyotes are less numerous than a 
year ago due to the airplane coyote 
hunters working in this country. The 
most perplexing problem confronting 
the wool growers of our section is the 
help problem. Good herders are scarce 
and experienced help for lambing 
(May) will not be available. 


Emmett Keyes 
Nevada 
Rebel Creek, Humboldt County 


Range conditions are fair but due to 
the dry warm weather are not the best. 
We had some good storms in November 
but have had practically none since un- 
til a few days ago (February 2). The 
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sheep are in fair to good condition as 
our winter has been exceptionally 
light. 

About one third of the sheep are be- 
ing fed hay or corn which is, I believe, 
about the same as a year ago. Corn has 
been available at $60 a ton at railroad 
points. Alfalfa hay in the stack is sell- 
ing at $15 to $20. We-cannot get 
enough herders. Predators are still 
very troublesome. 

J. P. Ellison 


New Mexico 
Roswell, Chaves 

I can’t see how the government ex- 
pects the producer of wools and meats 
to continue to produce at a maximum 
when our wool prices were pegged in 
1942. Since that time everything we 
use is from 30 to 100 per cent higher. 
Labor is over two times as high and 
not so efficient. 

I feel that since our government 
plays Santa Claus to hordes of people, 
we should at least be protected with a 
floor price under wool for a few years 
after the war. 

We have had a mild winter but need 
considerable moisture (February 24). 
All ewes are being fed cottonseed cake 
the same as last year. We get the cot- 
tonseed meal and grain mixed at $59 a 
ton, Alfalfa is $28 a ton. There has 
been some decrease in this section of 
the stock ewes. 

We can get shearers by waiting for 
them but no good shearers are avail- 
able. We have located our supply of 
burlap bags. After much loss of time, 
driving, etc., we are usually able to ob- 
tain the materials we need, or at least 
enough to get by. Predators are much 
worse and we cannot get all sizes of am- 
munition such as .25-.35 and .300 Sav- 
age. 

Alton Clark 


Hillsboro, Sierra County 


The uncertainties as to what manner 
of disposal will be made of the wool 
stockpile, what restrictions and inroads 
may continue to be made in range 
lands and what they deem their rights 
thereon, and the proposal to raise graz- 
ing fees are among the greatest dis- 
couraging factors to the wool and mo- 
hair producers. 

If there has been any change in the 
ammunition situation it isn’t notice- 
able. The loss from predators was 





greater in 1944 than in the preceding 
year and amounts to 10 per cent. Then, 
too, we cannot get herders. 

Alfalfa is selling at $28 in the stack 
Concentrates cost us $60 a ton. Only 
about 25 per cent of the ewes are op 
supplemental feed. This is much leg 
than a year ago. The flocks are in fai; 
to good condition. With a greater than 
usual amount of precipitation and good 
temperatures, the range conditions are 
above normal (February 6). 

Robert W. Reid 


Oregon 
The Dalles, Wasco County 


We have had no federal trappers and 
the coyotes are so bad we had to get 
rid of our sheep. There is only about 
1 per cent of the sheep left in our coun. 
ty as compared with the time before 
the war. 

T. A. Sammis 


Arlington, Gilliam County 


Weather and feed conditions are 
good (February 27). Hay and grain 
are being fed just to the February 
lambers. Sheep numbers are _ below 
last year’s. The outlook for shearers is 
just fair but we have a supply of bur- 
lap bags. 

The coyote situation is the worst in 


years. We need bounties, also shells, 
rifles, etc. Most trappers laid off here, 
Everyone is trying to get out of the 
business. 


George Shane 


South Dakota 


Nisland, Butte County 


Most of our winter range has been 
covered with snow since November 14 
of last year. Most all of the sheep re- 
quire hay or grain during the winter 
months. We were able to get a soybean 
concentrate, 41 per cent protein, for 
$74 a ton, and alfalfa in the stack is 
selling at $12.50 to $15. We have hada 
heavy decrease in the number of stock 
ewes this past year. Winter losses have 
been about average. 


We have burlap bags and do not look q 


for any difficulty in getting shearers. 
Most supplies and materials are not 
hard to obtain. We haven’t seen or 
heard a coyote all winter. Operation 
costs were higher last year and the net 
income was less. 

Conner & Townsend 
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Texas 
Ft. Stockton, Pecos County 


The weather and feed conditions on 
the winter range have been good result- 
ing in little or no losses. We are not feed- 
ing supplements (February 26) and we 
did not use any last year. I have been 
able to purchase alfalfa at $30 a ton 
in the barn and cake at $62.50 per ton. 
The flocks in this section are about the 
same size as last year. We have located 
our burlap bags for this year’s clip and 
the outlook toward obtaining shearers 
is fairly good. We have not been able 
to get a windmill tower and there isn’t 
any suitable lumber available. Shells 
are scarce but we are not bothered by 
predatory animals. Operation costs are 
higher and the net income is lower. 


H. Q. Lyles 
Utah 
Heber, Wasatch County 


Expenses are up and prices on wool 
are down as compared with previous 
years. The coyotes are bad and we 
can’t get sufficient ammunition. Repair 
parts are hard to get and slow in com- 
ing. However, four-pound, oversewed 
burlap bags have been obtained for 
this year’s clip and we have lined up 
acrew to do the shearing. 

Weather has been very good and 
the feed is fair (February 20). There 
was a smaller loss during the winter 
and the sheep are in fine condition. A 
few people are starting to feed hay or 
grain; last year we were all feeding at 
this time. This year we bought cake 
at $73 a ton. Alfalfa is going at $15 a 
ton in the stack. 

J. T. Murdock 


Mt. Pleasant, Sanpete County 


The New Year is here again with a 
January that has been kind to flocks 
and herders. Another tax report is al- 
so due, so the shepherds have come back 
to Zion to pay tribute to Caesar. The 
coyotes are almost as plentiful as the 
tax collectors. If the lambs are to sur- 
vive, we must get rid of both. The situa- 
tion in regard to ammunition is not im- 
proving; at present we are without any 
whatever. Herders are in most cases 
over fifty years of age, but very cap- 
able. Up to the present (February 1) 
losses have been very light in compari- 
son with last year. 

The weather has been ideal: light 
snows, very little or no trailing to wat- 
er, and the feed has been tall and quite 
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plentiful. So all in all this season’s 
clip of wool should be long and clean 
with a fine texture. 


Obed Nelson 


Washington 


Adrian, Grant County 


We have just started lambing (Feb- 
ruary 22) and are a little short of help. 
The sheep are in good shape this 
spring, as the weather has been good. 
Feed prices are higher: $60 per ton for 
concentrates and $20 for alfalfa in the 
stack, The coyotes are bad this year 
and the bears were bad last year. I 
haven’t been able to get shells as yet 
this year but other supplies are fairly 
plentiful, except cured meats. Our in- 
come was less this year as the grade of 
our wool was lower than last year. 

There has been quite a decrease in 
breeding ewes the past year and there 
are no ewe lambs here that I know of. 

Joe W. Hodgen 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 


We have had a good open winter 
with very little loss in the flocks, less 
than last year. Ewes are being fed 
grain only, which is the same as a year 
ago. Pea pellets cost $45 a ton f.o.b. 
Ellensburg, and alfalfa $21.50 a ton. 
There has been a 25 per cent decrease 
in sheep numbers. We have located 
our supply of burlap bags for this year. 
We were getting along on the rationing 
system but it is beginning to tighten 
up again. We are having some diffi- 
culty in securing pots, pans, and pack 
outfits. Lumber is very scarce and 
high priced. We can get barbed wire 
and fence posts at 50 cents each. We 
cannot get enough shells. Elk are in 
too great a number and bears and coy- 
otes are still bad. There has been a 
jump in feed costs: pea pellets are $6.50 
more per ton than they were last year, 
beet pulp is $11 more, but hay is the 
same. 

Brantley Holt 


Wyoming 


Thermopolis, Hot Springs County 


Feed on the winter range is just 
about gone (February 23). The only 
loss this winter has been from the coy- 
otes. All my ewes and ewe lambs are 
on grain and hay. I have been able to 
get sheep cubes at $62.50 a ton. Alfalfa 
in the stack is selling at $10 a ton. 

I have secured burlap bags for this 


year’s clip, but I am having trouble in 

getting tin roofing. We are getting a 

lot of coyotes but they are still bad. 
Luke MeNiel 


Red Desert Area 


The cost of operation has increased 
and net income is way down so we are 
lucky if we break even. Coyotes are 
bad and we have been unable to obtain 
ammunition since November. We can’t 
get any canvas or lumber, and repair 
parts and fencing are scarce. It’s also 
hard to get enough sugar for our outfit. 
We did, however, get our supply of 
burlap bags. 

I am not sure, but it looks as if we 
will be short on all kinds of labor this 
year. 

There has been some decrease in the 
number of stock ewes in this section. 
Alfalfa is selling at $15 and up. We 
can get soybean concentrates at $70 a 
ton. Last year we fed hay and grain to 
all ewes but this year we just have the 
old ewes on it. The feed on the winter 
range is good, the weather has been 
mild and there has been a little light 
snow (February 22). Our winter loss 
has been much lighter than in previous 
years. 


Stratton Sheep Co. 


March Ist Range Report 


Winter ranges and pastures gen- 
erally ‘supplied ample feed during- 
February, with only limited local snow 
covering in the northern and higher 
areas. Mild weather and light snow 
covering limited supplemental feeding, 
conserving the supply of hay and other 
feeds, except in local areas. 

Montana ranges are mostly open 
with feed good. The Dakotas are part- 
ly snow covered, with ample hay and 
other feeds. Wyoming has some snow 
with considerable feeding. Colorado 
ranges and pastures are mostly open, 
with ample hay and other feeds. Texas 
has good feed and very favorable pro- 
spects for new grass. Spring feed 
prospects are good in Arizona. Cali- 
fornia has good feed on pastures and 
ranges with much better conditions 
than a year ago. Nevada and Utah 
winter ranges are mostly open with 
fairly good grazing. Idaho has fair old 
range feed and ample moisture for new 
range feed. Oregon and Washington 
have a limited supply of old range feed, 
but February moisture improved pro- 
spects for new range feed. 

B.A.E. 
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CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 


1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 











CORRIEDALE 


A heavy-shearing, 
long-stapled breed 
with a real carcass. 
Be sure you get 
Corriedales, not 
some crossbreed 
which resembles 
this established 
breed. 


Made to order for the ideal farm and 
range sheep. Adaptable to all condi- 
tions. 


FOR GREATER PROFITS 
BREED CORRIEDALES! 


Send today for booklet and breeder list to 


FREDRIC S. HULTZ, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'‘N., INC. 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 











RAMBOUILLETS 


American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 


Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal — in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 


President Vice-President 
W. S. Hansen Virgil J. Powell 
Collinston, Utah San gelo, Texas 
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The Well-Prepared 
Wool Clip 


(Continued from page 17) 


foul odor. Crutchings (wool clipped 
from around the breech and udder 
prior to lambing) are usually coarse, 
stained and heavy-shrinking. Eye clip- 
pings, or eyebrows, are short pieces of 
wool clipped from around the eyes of 
finer-wooled sheep during the winter 
months. They are of inferior value be- 
cause they are short. Pieces of wool 
picked up on the range and around the 
corrals and sheds, though not worth 
much because they are weathered and 
contain straw, leaves and manure, 
nevertheless have a value, and should 
be saved and packed with the dead 
wool and the other kinds in this general 
class. The C.C.C. Schedule of Values 
lists the following prices: 


Per Pound 
Sold 
Boston, Mass. 
Crutchings (avg. to good) 25c 
Crutchings (heavy) 21c 
Eyebrows 25c 
Murrain dead 22c 
Pulled dead 33c 


So always pack such off wools in a 
separate bag. 


10. ALWAYS MARK EVERY BAG 
OF WOOL TO SHOW THE CON- 
TENTS. Every bag in the clip should 
be distinctly lettered with the class of 
wool it contains. (This is the one in- 
stance in which branding paint should 
not be spared.) Each packed bag 
should be stenciled with letters at least 
6 inches high. The following names are 
suggested for use so that there may be 
a uniform system of naming: 


Ewe, Yearling or Lamb, Ram, Black, 


Tags and Sweepings, Dead Wool, 
Crutchings, Eyebrows, Burry and 
Seedy. 


It is also a good practice for every 
wool grower to number each bag of 
wool consecutively after it has been 
sewn up, and to weigh it. The number 
of the bag and the weight can be paint- 
ed on the burlap below the word desig- 
nating contents. A record can then be 
kept of the bag numbers and weights 
obtained from each band, in order that 
the production of wool from each band 
will be known, and any bags lost or 
stolen can be identified. If the bands of 
sheep in an outfit differ in wool pro- 
duction per head owing to breeding, 
feeding or for any other cause, the ben- 





efit can be accurately measured fro 
this production record. 


11. NEVER PACK WET WOO, 
Mold which develops in wet woo! cays. 
es heat and injures the fibers so thy 
they become weak and are stained, thy 
greatly impairing their commerci;| 
value. Concerning stained wool th 
C.C.C. Schedule of Values states tha 
the discount shall be a minimum of ? 
cents per pound for slightly staing 
wool, up to a maximum of 10 cents pe 
pound for heavily stained wools. Even 
the odor of mold from a lot of wog 
causes the buyer to discount the value 
So, no matter how great the incop. 
venience, protect the value of the clip 
by seeing to it that the fleeces whey 
packed do not contain more than the 
normal moisture content. Lay any wet 
fleeces out on a clean, dry floor and le 
the wind dry them out before packing 





The object of enumerating all these 


factors which make for good prepara. J 


tion and packing of the wool clip is to 








THE BEST IDENTIFICATION 
MARK KNOWN 


“Not a Miss in a Million” when used with 
our Compound Leverage Pliers 
T'll tell the 
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Tag! SAMPLES FREE worl 
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INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS | 


240 East 2nd South SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





ATTENTION. 


FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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indicate the influence on value which 
these factors can have. A clip of wool 
is handicapped materially by poor 
preparation and this handicap may 
amount to several cents per pound and 
can mean the difference between prof- 
it and loss at the end of the year. 
Remember that one burry fleece, one 
ring of tags, or a few straggling, poorly 
tied fleeces in a bag can give an ap- 
praiser, or a buyer from a mill, a poor 
impression of the whole clip and that 
HIS IMPRESSION IS DIRECTLY RE- 
FLECTED ON THE PRICE WHICH 
THE WOOL GROWER RECEIVES. 
According to the C.C.C. Schedule of 
Values for the 1945 clip, up to 3 per cent 
of the grease appraisal price of wool 
appraised in the original bags will be 
deducted if all tags and other off wools 
are not packed separately by the wool 
grower. Even if there should be only 
one tag ring in a single bag in your 
whole clip its evidence will be extreme- 
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Brand That Is 
Always Easy 
to Read 


THE SAME RELIABLE QUALITY. 
Under present war restrictions 
we can supply only red, black 
and blue. Insist on Mintra and 
brand 30% more sheep. 

Mi WRITE FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER OR WAREHOUSE 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Manufacturers 


PAINTS + VARNISHES + MURESCO 
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ly detrimental to the value of the clip. 

It costs so little more to prepare wool 
correctly that even in this time of in- 
sufficient labor every wool grower 
should make a supreme effort to pre- 
pare his wool in the best way. Nothing 
will be lost by taking that care, and 
the benefits to be gained will prove 
substantial in the long run. 

It has been said that there is great 
need for improvement in the wool in- 
dustry as a whole. Wholehearted co- 
operation from all branches of the in- 
dustry can never be obtained unless 
either the wool grower, the dealer, the 
topmakers or the wool manufacturers 
take the initiative and commence con- 
structive improvement. It is suggested 
that the wool-growing end of the wool 
industry can profitably take the lead in 
such improvement. 

The progress made in the develop- 
ment of the coring test for shrinkage 
determination of grease wool indicates 
that there is a strong possibility that 
the method can be established as a 
practicable and economical test. With 
a clip of wool prepared and packed in 
the most acceptable way, the labor and 
time involved in taking the test samp- 
les will be greatly decreased, and the 
cost of sampling thus lowered. 

So, let us raise the standard of the 
wool clip of the United States in order 
that wool can more successfully com- 
pete with synthetic fibers and fabrics 
in the long, hard battle of fibers which 
will certainly be upon us with the 
termination of this war emergency pe- 
riod. 





Wool Fund C satelite 


(Continued from page 30) 


Herman Pfeiffer W. B. Robertson 

S. H. Patton KE. T. Rucker 

Emil Petsch J. J. Rose 

. C. Phillips Ernst Reeh 

Paul Ranzau 
Frank Rusch 

J. Landon Rose & Son 

ag gg Quigg 


Henry Rosenow 
W. A. Richards 
Hubert Rausch 
Sterling Riggs 
Gordon Richmond 
J. W. Rawls 
Bruno Ranzau 
Glenn Reeves 


J. H. Riley Alf Saathoff 


Miller Robison 
rs. O. P. Ross 
Felix Real, Jr. 
D. C. Reeves 
Alfrod Reinarz 
L. B. Riley 
Mrs. Edith Rogers 
Melvin Rossman 
Fritz Radeleff 
A. B. Reed 
Harold E. Reiber 
Chas. J. Rich 
H. Rhorbach 
Roger Ross 
Cc. A. Ruede 
Ora Russell 
L. W. Rust 


F. Saur 

Kurt Scharff 

Ben Schladoer 
W. & R. Schmidt 
R. R. Schott 
Arthur Schulte 
G. T. Sandidge 

C. G. Seale 

H. H. Saathoff 
T= 

E. Scheele 

David Schmidt 
A. H. Schott 

Joe Schott 

H. C. Schumacher 
Henry Schweers 
P. F. Saathoff 








Get ready for spring 


Don’t send sheep to pasture carry- 
ing a load of roundworms. First 
thing they’ll do is contaminate the 
pasture and make it just that 
much harder to keep worms under 
control during the grazing season. 


What you worm with is very 
important—and there is no bet- 
ter product for the pre-pasture- 
season worming than PTZ. This 
phenothiazine product removes 
six species of roundworms, in- 
cluding the stomach worm and 
the nodular worm. 


An accurate, individual dose is 
also important at this time, we 
think, because it makes sure 
every animal gets a worm-expel- 
ling dose. Use either PTZ Pellets 
or PTZ Powder in a drench. (PTZ 
Powder is made to mix with 
water.) And get PTZ from your 
Dr. Hess Dealer—PTZ Powder in 
1-lb. packages is $1.25 and less 
per lb. in quantity. 


“PTZ distinguishes the phenothiazine 
products of Dr. Hess & Clark. They give 
maximum convenience and effective- 
ness. Sold only in original packages. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ae i, ASHLAND, OHIO 








Wool Fund Contributors 


(Continued from page 43) 


G. T. Handidge 
Willie Scheile 

J. W. Schmidt 
A. Schott 
Aug Schrieber 
W. C. Schumacher 
E. F. Saathoff 
D. D. Saul 

S. E. Sawyer 
Henry Schentz 
W. J. Schmidt 
H. W. Schott 
Gus F. Schreiner 
J. D. Schuptrine 
N. M. Scott 

L. E. Short 

F. R. Scott 
Brady Sides 

D. W. Short 

W. J. Smart 
Jake L. Smith 
Lee Smith 

Erno Spenrath 
Chas. Stein 

H. T. Stevens 
Claude Stevens 
Joe C. Shaw 
Carl Secrest 

Joe W. Short 

L. E. Sikes 

J. B. Smallwood 
Albert Smith 

Jim H, Smith 
Cap’t. Robert Suow 
Otto Sprott 
Theo. Stein 

S. L. Stevens 

R. J. Shannon 
Mrs. J. O. Secrest 
H. O. Short 
Geo. Skevington 
Floyd Smart 

A. M. Smith 
Joe W. Smith 
Eddie Soell 

Col. H. V. Steel 
Ray Stepp 


V. N. Stevens 
A. A. Shelton 
A. N. Sewall 
F. J. Sides 
W. S. Skinner 
M. F. Smart 
B. L. Smith 
W. D. Smith 


Willie Sprott 
Rudolph Stehling 
Ed. P. Stevens 
V. W. Stevens 
Stewardson Bros. 
Elmer Stieler 
John Stone 
G. J. Stroup 
Richard Strube 
Mrs. J. H. Surber 
Oren Stevens 
B. J. Stewart 
R. H. Stodder 
Mrs. R. C. Stone 
A. Storms 
G. C. Sutherland, Jr. 
Suttles Ranch & 
Stock Farm 
Q. T. Stevens 
Camp Stewart 
Chas. Stone 
Mildred Storey 
Edwin Strube 
G. S. Sutherland, Sr. 
Louis P. Sutton 
A. L. Stewardson 
Mrs. Alf Stieler 
Raymond Stone 
Stowers Ranch 
Herbert Strube 
Joe Sutherland 
J. N. Sweeney 
M. L. Stone 
Fritz Stieler 
Chester Spenrath 
W. J. Short 
Kurt Seidensticker 
Arthur Seidensticker 
Edgar Scheele 


Mrs. Oscar Schellhause 


Herbert Stieler 

Max Spenrath 

Roy Smith 

Sens Brothers 

Bodo Seidensticker 
Chas. Schnaubert 
Mrs. Erna Schilling 
Edgar Stieler 

Adolf Stieler 

R. P. Smith, Jr. 

R. E. Sellers & J. M. 
Alex Seidensticker 
Henry Schladoer 

Joe Schneider 
Eugene Stieler 

Alex Spenrath 

J. T. Shahan 

Erhard Seidensticker 
Chester Schwethelm 
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Chas. Schmidt 

R. R. Sample 

S. S. Shanklin 
Author Simmons 
T. W. Sandherr 
G. G. Stephenson 
Fred Simmons 
Curt Schweininz 
Cc. C. Stephenson 
Dock Simmons 
Albert Schultz 
H. V. Stokes Kanch 
Take It Easy Ranch 
Dr. O. B. Taylor 
J. B. Temple 
Charlie Thomas 
Townsend Bros. 
E. E. Taylor 

R. A. Taylor 

A. O. Thailman 
Frank Thomason 
J. E. Taylor 

W. M. Taylor 
Mrs. O. F. Thaiiman 
J. M. Thompson 
W. E. Tedford 
Roland Thallman 
Aubrey Tims 

S. A. Tschirhart 
T. B. Turner 
Alfred Trushel 
Chas. Turk 
Emma Trushel 
Doe Turk 

Ed Tucker 

Fred Turner 

W. E. Tinnin 

J. O. Taylor, Jr. 
Tom Taylor 

R. E. Taylor 

E. A. Tatsch 

T. J. Turney 
Mrs. J. W. Ulbrich 
Jean Ulbrich 

Ed. Uecker 

O. Van DeWalle 
Joe Villiman 

C. A. Van Fleet 
Willie Vogt 
Edwin Vawter 
A. F. Vollmering 
Mrs. Jessie Vallier 
E. C. Villiman 
Aug Vogt 

Louis Voelker 
Leroy Voigt 
Rudie Voigt 

Mrs. Mary Varga 
Clarence Valliant 
Geo. P. Walker, Jr. 
R. B. Watson 

Alf Weimers 
Henry Weiss 

Cc. & E. Wellborn 
B. H. Whaley 
Andy White 

W. W. Whitley 
F. M. Wilson 
Prentice Witt 
Wools Ranch 

R. L. Walker 

T. B. Weddle 
John H. Weimers 
Mrs. Eliz Welch 
N. West 

H. Whatley 
Eugene White 
Matt Williams 
Joe C. Wilson 
John Woclawezy! 
P. E. Word 

Mrs. E. F. Walter 
Preston Wedgeworth 
W. H. Weitzel 
Ernest Wellborn 
West & Carson 
Gus. D. Wheat 
Eugene White, Jr. 
Adam Wilson 

Ed. Wiseman 

R. O. Wood 

Jay Wray 

J. C. Wakefield 
Ralph Walsh 

W. B. Weber 
Weinstock Ranch 
Henry Wellborn 
J. C. Weston 

Carl F. Wheeler 
Creed Whitehead 
Adam Wilson, Jr. 
Morris’ Witt 

W. B. Woods 

O. J. Williams 
Edwin Wiedenfeld 


F. H. Whitehead &/Co. 


Duke White 

R. A. Weathersbee 
Sam Wills 

Robert Wiedenfeld 
Albert Wiedenfeld 
Andy White 

Guy W. Webb 

F. J. Wittenburg 


L. C. Wiggins 


Arthur Zoeller 
Bodo Wiedenfeld Cc 


Zwanzig 


Rolan White Rob't. Zuberbueller 
J. E. Weston 
W. H. Whitworth UTAH 


Eddie Wiedenfeld 


Wesley White Orin R. Jones 


Mrs. Emma F. White- 

head WISCONSIN 
Ella L. Wallace 
Libb Wallace Osear Mayer & Co. 
Mae E. Ward 
Cc. R. Word WYOMING 
J. D. Wallace 
Jack Wardlaw Brown's Park Live- 
Nettie Word stock Co. 
Ben L. Wheat Paul HK Crofts 
Carie Wyatt C. A. David 
B. L. & Nannie Wheat William S. Dereemer 
Henry Wyatt E. C. Howe 
Mrs. Emmett Young E. P. Heald 


J. F. Yoas 

Gus E. Young 

J. Estle Young 

D. Zepeda 

H. Zumberg 

Ben Zerr 

Wilford Zerr 

A. H. Zuberbueler 
E. M. Zuberbueler 


Gus Larson & Son 

Frank C. Mayo 

Frank Rate 

Salt Wells Livestock 
Company 

Fred R. Thomas 

Peter Urizaga 

Raymond Woolery 

Cc. L. Webster 





Bounty Successful in 
Wyoming District 


"THE directors of the Predatory Ani- 

mal District of Johnson County, 
Wyoming, who took office on January 
1, 1944, faced a serious situation in a 
country where coyotes were killing 
great numbers of sheep, poultry, pigs, 
game, and some calves. Hired trappers 
had been used for 18 years, supplement- 
ed by intermittent payment of a $2 
state bounty on coyotes and_ bob- 
cats,—and these predators grew con- 
tinually more destructive. 


bounty system. In conjunction with 
the county commissioners, who agreed 
to continue bounty payments when the 
money in the Predatory Animal Dis- 
trict fund was exhausted, a $5 bounty 
was decided upon . 

It was agreed that a trapper must 
earn sufficient money to make the job 
worth while if he is going to work con- 
sistently at it; therefore, he is allowed 
to keep the pelt in marketable condi- 
tion, and only the skin of the lower jaw 
is cut off to show that bounty has been 
paid on it. This method was recom- 
mended by a leading fur house in the 
vicinity, as it in no way damages the 
pelt for sale purposes. 

The Predatory Animal Board bought 
1900 Coyote-getters and sold them at 
cost to residents of the county. Getters 
that cost $1.25 in small quantities can 
be bought for 66 2/3 cents each in 
quantities of 500 or more. Instead of 
having a dozen trappers in the county 
there are now more than fifty who reg- 
ularly tend trap and Getter lines and 
dozens of others who work occasional- 
ly. Four trappers who formerly worked 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service are 
now trapping for bounty in this country. 





An extensive poison campaign has 
been put on, and two experience: mep 
are employed by the month to put oy 
poison in cooperation with the ranchers 
and the entire county is being worked 
systematically. 

In the first nine months of 1944 
bounty was paid on 1039 coyotes and 57 
bobcats, which is three times greater 
than the numbers taken in 1943 by two 
hired trappers at a cost of from 511 t 
$15 for each coyote. Four hundred 
five of these coyotes were taken from 
dens as pups. One ranch hand who js 
not an experienced trapper, got 50 pups 
from dens and received $250 for his 
month’s work. 

Ernest O. Eder, President 
Predatory Animal District 
Johnson County, Wyoming 
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THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST LIVESTOCK 


MARKET 


Gp 

7 Wwe you market your stock at Chicago, you 
™~ “ap, 

ae benefit by the skill of men who have had a life- 


~\. %% of experience in marketing—sales and services. 


The skill of the buyer of livestock is based on long 
experience. The only way to match experience is 
with experience—the experience on the selling side 
gained over long years in open central market trad- 
ing. 

Does any live stock producer, selling once or sev- 
eral times a year, have the experience to match wits 


with a live stock buyer, buying every day of the year? 


Under the central market system, the American 
live stock industry has become America’s greatest 
agricultural industry—paid for farms—given security 


to thousands of American farmers. 























